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THE WILLIAM RUFUS KING ROOM 

The King room, one of a special group of museums in the 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History, attracts the 
attention of the thousands of visitors to the World War Memorial 
Building. This room is dedicated to the memory of William 
Rufus King who was one of Alabama’s first two United States 
senators, serving in that body for thirty-three years; a member of 
a special committee that drafted the first State Constitution; minis¬ 
ter to France and Vice President of the United States. Before 
coming to Alabama Senator King had served in the North Caro¬ 
lina legislature and at the age of twenty-four, 1810, he was chosen 
to the United States Congress, continuing as a member of the 
House: of Representatives and supporting the measures of the 
Madison administration until 1816, when he was offered and ac- 
cepted.the position as Secretary to the American Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, Russia. Immediately upon Mr. King’s return to 
America he located in Alabama, moving to this state while it was 
still a Territory. 

Senator King was of Irish and French origin whose ancestors 
located in Virginia during the Colonial period. His father, William 
King, was a Revolutionary soldier. Senator King was born in 
Sampson County, South Carolina in 1786, and graduated at the 
University of that state. He was a bachelor and accumulated a 
considerable fortune as a slave owning planter. 

Senator King was elected Vice President of the United States 
on the ticket with Franklin Pierce and died in 1853, at his planta¬ 
tion home, “King’s Rest’’, very soon after he had been sworn into 
office by a Special Act of Congress permitting the oath to be taken 
in Cuba, on foreign soil. His plantation was located in Dallas 
County, Alabama, and in distributing his property in his will he 
states that he did not know how many slaves he owned. He was a 
man of culture and wherever he resided, whether in foreign em¬ 
bassies, the National Capital, or in his plantation home, he sur¬ 
rounded himself with evidences of his fine taste. 

William Thomas King, who was a nephew and adopted son 
of William Rufus King, was the chief beneficiary of his generosity. 
He was Captain in the Confederate Army and unfortunately, lost 
his life at the battle of Sharpsburg, He had married Evelyn Collier, 
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daughter of Governor Henry W. Collier, of Alabama, and some 
years after his death, his widow took her two daughters to Europe 
to educate them in music and art. They returned very infrequently 
to America and Mrs. King and her eldest daughter both died in 
Heidelburg, Germany, where they were living, during the period 
of the World War. It was after the death of her mother and 
sister that the surviving daughter, Miss Alice M. de Vane King, 
presented to the State of Alabama as a memorial to her great-uncle 
William Rufus King and her father, the greater part of Senator 
King s bequest to his nephew. These things had been in storage 
in Alabama for many years, but upon being presented to the State 
through the; Department of Archives and History, the crates, boxes 
and barrels were removed from their storage place in Selma to the 
magnificent World War Memorial Building in Montgomery. The 
collection consists of a dinner service of French china, a collection 
of bric-a-brac, Dore. bronze and other personal things. The very 
handsome collection of silver, a part of which was presented to 
the Senator by the French government when he was Minister to 
Fiance, was not included in the gift, but upon finding that the 
owner was willing to sell the silver, Governor Frank M. Dixon, 
on hehalf of the State of Alabama, purchased it. 

Handsome display cases were made especially for the King 
room and contain all of the King items referred to including the 
silver. A marble mantelpiece was presented to the Department 
for the King room by two patriotic Alabamians, Mr. Wallace 
Malone and Mr. Wallace Pitts. It is a very lovely hand-carved 
Italian marble mantel and had, for more than 100 years, adorned 
one of the old Mobile homes which was torn down to make room 
for the new Raphael Semmes hotel. 

The portrait of Senator King which hangs above the marble 
mantelpiece, represents him in the prime of his life and was painted 
especially for this room by Mr. Maltby Sykes of Birmingham, the 
original picture being a rare steel engraving. The sofa and chairs 
in this room were a part of the original furniture of Senator King’s 
home, “King's Rest”, in Dallas County. 

In one corner of the William Rufus King room stands a marble 
pedestal on which reposes the bust of Senator King, the gift of a 
relative, Miss Nina King of New Orleans, whose father had been 
given the bust by Senator King during his life. In one of the 
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cabinets are lovely examples of English crystal and old china bric- 
a-brac. The most valuable relics, however, in that particular 
cabinet are three pieces of antique Chinese china, two oblong bowls 
of the same pattern and a vase of rare workmanship. A student 
of Chinese art has reported to the Director of the Department of 
Archives and History that these three items are museum pieces in 
China, as the pattern is no longer made and they arc not only of 
artistic value but of monetary value. 

One of the cabinets in the King room holds old-fashioned 
infants dresses, kid boots and mittens that were worn by Miss 
Alice M. de. Vane King, who presented the relics to the state, and 
her sister Evelyn King, when both were children. 

Another cabinet contains dress swords, the Senator’s watch, 
a book of passports and many other interesting personal items. 
There are many other interesting William Rufus King items scat¬ 
tered through the state and in other states, that fell to various 
heirs through the Senator’s will. Many of them are of great beauty 
and it is the hope of the trustees of the Department of Archives 
and History that the owners may eventually be willing to present 
their holdings to the State of Alabama to enrich the collections in 
the King room. Many of these items are of china, silver, bric-a- 
brac, etc. 

Miss Alice M. de Vane King, through whose generosity the 
King collection was presented to the state, has recently died in 
Heidelburg, Germany, where she had moved with her mother and 
sister a number of years ago. The Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
has advised Miss King’s business manager that the American 
Consul in Germany has notified the State Department that Miss 
King left a will, but up to the present time, owing to the chaotic 
condition of maters in Germany it has not been possible to get a 
copy of the will, the receipt of which is anticipated with interest 
by a great many relatives as the estate has considerable value. 
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PASSING OF THE OLD MONTGOMERY THEATRE 

Captain Frank O'Brien tells of early days of the Playhouse, 

Some of the Players and Stirring Scenes enacted there during War Days. 


Filed in the State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama. 

See: The Montgomery Advertiser, Montgomery, Alabama Sunday, November 24th, 

1907. Volume LXXVIII, Page 3, Col 1-2-3, Book 3447. 

By 

Frank P. O ’Brien 

On invitations of my good friends, Mr. Jake Wells and the 
Hirscher Brothers, managers of “The Grand”—the new temple of 
the Drama—in Montgomery, I was present at the opening of that 
beautiful house Thursday night, November 14. 

The almost constant “buzz” of complimentary remarks on all 
sides, singing the praises of the new candidate for public favor, 
sounded to me like the death knell of that old favorite on Perry 
Street, around which clusters the fondest memories of my boyhood 
days, and still small voices cry out as the stiffening fingers of 
memory slowly and softly turn back the pages to those stormy 
days “lang syne”, for within its hallowed walls I spent many 
happy moments as assistant scenic and fresco painter, apprenticed 
to my dear old friend Peter Schmidt from the first of February, 
1860, to the ninth of January, 1861, when with other venturous 
spirits, I left for Pensacola, as a member of the Independent Rifles, 
Captain Bob Farris commanding, under orders from Governor 
A. B. Moore. 

In giving to The Advertiser this little^sketch I am forced to 
write in the first person, I can tell the story in no other way. 

It has been erroneously asserted by many, among the number 
my late friend Stuart Robson, that the Montgomery Theatre was 
erected in 1854. The building was started early in the fall of 1859 
under the supervision of Colonel Daniel Cram, designer, and 
architect, and at that time Superintendent of the Montgomery and 
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West Point Railroad. The owner was Colonel Charles T. Pollard, 
the President of the same railroad. The building was erected by 
Messrs. B. F. Randolph and A. R. McLelland, McLelland doing 
the wood work and Randolph the brick work and plastering. The 
joiner and inside wood work was executed by George and Ed. 
Fletcher, whose shop was on the opposite side of the street. As 
stated by Wade McBryde, the mason labor was composed entirely 
of negro women, the property of Mr. Randolph, the brick con¬ 
tractor. 


The First Play 

The theatre was first opened to the public the night of October 
14, 1860. The bill presented was Richard Brinsley Sheridan's 
“School for Scandal,” and the “Persecuted Dutchman.” The cast 
of “School for Scandal” was composed of the following many of 
whom have written their names high in the dramatic firmancnt: 
John Wilkes Booth, (who until that season had played under the 
“nom de theatre” of John Wilkes), John W. Albaugh (now owner 
and manager of Albaugh’s Washington Theatre), Jimmie Ward, 
Samuel K. Chester, Harry Watson (who later became an Episcopal 
clergyman of note in Wisconsin), Frank Keller, Billie Sheldon, 
Jimmie Lewis, (for many years a member of Daley’s New York 
company), Charles Morton, Harry DeCourcey, Joe Lewis, Mary 
and Emma Mitchell, sisters of Maggie Mitchell (the former, at 
present the wife of John W. Albaugh), Mrs. David Hanchett, 
Mollie Williams, Julia Nelson, and Kate Hafferning. Later on 
the company was strengthened by the addition of Joe Taylor, his 
wife and Master and little Miss Ophelia Lewis, as juvenile mem¬ 
bers. 

The following composed the executive staff: Mat Canning, 
(late of Crisp and Canning), Lessee and Manager William Cren¬ 
shaw, Treasurer; John Albaugh, Stage Manager; William Lester, 
Prompter; Peter Schmidt, Scenic Artist; Frank P. O’Brien, As¬ 
sistant Scenic Artist; Eli Lewis Properties; Mrs. Eli Lewis, ward¬ 
robe woman and Charles W. Pickett, Stage Carpenter. 

Montgomery is often referred to—and justly so—as the “Cradle 
of the Confederacy”, The spot on the portico of the State Capitol 
building indicated by a Star, is proudly pointed out as the place 
where our illustrious leader, Jefferson Davis, stood when the oath 
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of office was administered, which placed in his hands the destinies 
of the "Storm Cradled Nation/’ 

An unpretentious two story building on Lee Street is pointed 
out as the “White House” of the Confederacy, where for a short 
time Mr. Davis and his family resided; yet I question if there are 
a dozen people in Montgomery today who are aware of the fact 
that within the four walls of that old Theatre on Perry street were 
enacted scenes which led up to the formation of that tempest 
tossed Nation, which breathed and burned and after four years of 
suffering and privation went down at Appomatox surrounded by 
a history made glorious by deeds of heroism unparalled in the 
annals of any country. 

The old house was the home of stirring incidents and patriotic 
narrations in those gloomy days when the spector of discontent 
hovered over our land, and was the anchorage of unrest which 
preceded the hours that marked the formation of a government 
which we all hoped would “take her stand among the Nations of 
the Earth.” 

From the stage of that old theatre during the latter part of 
November and December—messages were given out to a storm 
torn country by such illustrious- men as Alexander Stephens, 
Howell Cobb, Robert Toombs, William L. Yancey, Ben Hill, 
Thos. H. Watts, James H. Clanton, Gen. J. H. Holtzclaw, Col. 
Seibels and many others whose lives and property were sacrificed 
on the altar of country and who have long since “crossed the river.” 

Overt Act in Theatre 

An incident occurred that night of December Nineteenth 1860, 
in that theatre which was heraled all over the country as the 
first overt act of treason in the South. (South Carolina seceded 
the next day). A beautiful flag of blue silk, with 1 a single star in 
the center, was presented to Sam Harris, a young attorney, by 
Miss Maggie Mitchell, a member of the company, Mr. Harris, 
afterwards became Right Rev. Samuel S. Harris, Bishop of the 
Episcopal diocese of Michigan, Miss Mitchell one of the most 
renowned actresses on the American Stage; both having reached 
the top of the ladder in their chosen profession. 

The feature which inscensed our erst-while enemy—-connected 
with the presentation—was the fact that the young actress dragged 
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the Stars and Stripes from the right hand box and trampeled it un¬ 
der foot as she presented the lone star flag to Sam Harris. She 
evened up later on, however, by administering the same dose of 
medicine to the “Bonnie Blue Flag,” on a far-away northern stage. 

After the presentation of the flag and the dismissal of the 
audience, the stage was cleared and the company and a few guests 
were invited to a magnificent banquet given by the resident Mana¬ 
ger, Mat Canning. Among the invited guests as I remember them 
now, were Mr. Harris, Mike L. Wood, (Mr. Harris’ brother in law), 
Charley Virgin, Ed. J. Lee, Dana Hubbard, Wade McBryde, Bob 
Bass, and Harry Mettenheimer; Col. Mike Woods, Ed. J. Lee, of 
that number including the writer alone survive. 

The war ending early in sixty-five and with hundreds of others 
I returned to Alabama determined to make the best of the situation. 
While-—Micawber like—waiting for something to turn up, Col. 
Charles T. Pollard, still owner of the theatre, employed me to paint 
out several scenes on the stage and two or three designs in the 
front of the auditorium—painted there by Harry McCarthy, a 
“rebel” actor and embryo scene; painter—which our would be mas¬ 
ters and so called conquerors designated as of a treasonable charac¬ 
ter. 


When the house was ready for use I was again employed by 
the Colonel—to manage it for him, in which capacity I served him 
until the close of the season of 1867-8, when other engagements 
forced me to resign and the theatre was leased to Messrs. J. A. Diaz 
and Jim Wells (of Soda Water fame,) who were succeeded by the 
late George F. McDonald who in turn was displaced by Jake 
Tannenbaum, now a citizen of Mobile. _ Mr. McDonald erected the 
treatre known as the Bijou on Bibb Street. 

First After War 

The first company to appear at the old house at the close of 
the war, was organized in New York by Frank Bates and Col. A. B. 
Tidmarsh, Bates was the husband of Ella Wrenn, a once famous 
English commedienne^ The company was composed of the follow¬ 
ing clever people : Frank Bates, Oliver Wrenn, Fred Wrenn, James 
Keith, Ned Thorne, George Stuttz, Eliza Wrenn, Ella Wrenn, 
Martha Wrenn, Kate Slocomb, and Harriet Custar. 
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Again the old theatre became a storm centre; as from the 
initial opening late in September, 1865 until the removal of 
“Steele’s Army corps,” late in October, scarcely a night passed 
that did not witness a clash between detachments of the army of 
occupation and small bodies of returned paroled Confederates. 
There are several citizens living in Montgomery to-day, who will 
remember that it was a very rare thing to see a woman in the 
theatre parquette floor under any circumstances whatever. 

I remember that on one occasion a difficulty was started on 
the parquette floor by a detachment of Indian members, if I re¬ 
member correctly, of a regiment commanded by General Healy 
and Billie and Henry Porter and a number of their friends. The 
combatants commenced shooting at each other, and I turned the 
interior lights out and immediately the audience hastily left the 
house. The theatre was quickly emptied and, in a measure, order 
was restored. 

Fight With Indians 

The Porter boys were so incensed at the cowardly attack made 
on them, that they quietly located their enemies, from sundry 
remarks, and followed them when they started to camp which 
was located in a portion of Wilson’s grove and on the large “Sayre” 
lot adjoining the residence of Mrs. Ann R. Thiess the mother of 
Wade McBryde. As the Indian soldiers reached the old “Belshaw” 
corner, the shooting began. Several of the Indians were wounded 
and scattered, several running down Commerce street. Just in front 
of Hall, Roses and Roberts old store, a stand was made by three 
or four Indians and an officer who seemed to be in charge, and 
here it was that Billie Porter shot at the Yankee officer—missed 
him—and killed his own brother Henry Porter. After this sad 
affair the trouble between the “yankees” and our boys became 
less frequent. 

to me it is almost incomprehensible and to the theatre-goers 
of the present day it will sound improbable, that Montgomery 
with a population of less than twelve thousand inhabitants could 
sustain companies for an entire season, and at prices that would be 
considered ruinous to the traveling manager of the present day. 
Such is a fact, during the season of 1856-66, 1866-7 and 1867-8, 
the following Opera companies played weekly engagements to 
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crowded houses and at profits that would delight the souls of the 
average syndicate manager of the present day. 

During the season above named the following companies 
played weekly engagements every year. The Susinii and Ghionii 
Italian Opera Company.—Pie re Bernard and Caroline Richings 
English Opera Company. The Franz Himmer-Frederici German 
Opera Company, and the Alice A. Oates Opera Bouffe Company. 
Those companies would average fifty people in the cast exclusive 
of an orchestra of usually fifteen pieces augmented by from five to 
eight local musicians, and in those days the local musicians of 
Montgomery were artists in their various lines, as witness the 
names, Etora Barilli, Eliadora Camp, Joseph Sclimit, Emile Karsh, 
Henry Meyer, Salli Dreyer, and though not least Fritz Hille, for 
organist at the Catholic and Baptist churches in Montgomery. 

Some Famous Actors 

On the old stage the year of its opening there appeared the 
following celebrated actors and actresses: Edwin Forrest, Edwin 
Booth, Lester Walleck, Mr. and Mrs. James Walleck, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Waller, in their celebrated play—‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi”, Kate and Alice Bateman; Charlotte Cuchman, Maggie 
Mitchell—in the ever popular drama, “Panchon, the Crickett,” and 
the great melo-dramatic English actor, Charles W. Roberts, in his 
spectacular production of the “Corsican Brothers.” Since the close 
of the war, Jefferson, Booth, Forrest, Salvini, Mansfield, Lawrence 
Barrett, McCulloch, Ristorii, Bernhardt, Juanacheck Rose and 
Charles Coghlan, Emma Abbot, Annie Pixlev, Robson and Crane 
and many other dramatic lights known to fame, have delighted 
Montgomery audiences. 

Wednesday night, November thirteenth, the curtain was “rung 
down,” in the old play-house to give way to one of more modern 
construction. The soft glow of unforgotten scenes alone is left 
to me, and many whose hearts have throbbed with hope for the 
future years, as nightly we ascended the broad stairs from the 
street, to listen to and witness scenes of comedy, music and 
tragedy. Thus is marked the passing of the glory of the old Mont¬ 
gomery theatre. It was erected at a time as shown herein when 
this Union was in the throes of uncertainty, it closes at a period 
in the history of our beloved State which marks an era of pros- 
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perity and development gratifying to the heart of every citizen 
who claims Alabama as his home. 7 

Wn) t CUrS ° ry reading . ° f a dear > departed old friend-Lucian 
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ot the soul there and never returned to claim it. g 

Vale! old house, the ghostly shadows of scenes lono- ^ u 
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COLONEL JOHN McKEE 

(Among Alabama’s pioneer citizens was the Hon. John McKee, who estab¬ 
lished a typical plantation home in Greene County and resided there for many 
years prior to his death. In the Fine Arts Museum of the Department of Archives 
and History is to be seen a portrait of Colonel John McKee painted by the 
illustrious American artist, Benjamin West. The following account of Colonel 
McKee’s death which took place in 1832, is copied from the Southern Advocate 
published in Huntsville. The account of a dinner given to Colonel McKee in 
Tuscaloosa, which was then the capital of the State, is of great interest not only 
because it shows the high esteem in which the Colonel was held by his contem¬ 
poraries but the form in which such social events was shaped more than a hundred 
years ago. Another point of interest is the subjects assigned to the various speak¬ 
ers at the banquet and the number of speeches. This group of extracts from 
several Alabama early newspapers concludes with a list of public officials appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the United States Senate, in 1821, including 
Colonel John McKee’s appointment to be Register of the Land Office at Tuscaloosa.) 
From the Alabama Intelligencer. 

DINNER TO THE HON. JOHN M’KEE. 

The citizens of Tuscaloosa, influenced by a warm sense of 
gratitude for the public services of their townsman, Colonel John 
M’Kee, late Representative of the District in the Congress of the 
United States, invited him to a public dinner, at the Eagle Hotel, 
on Tuesday, the 19th of May. The Committee of Arrangements 
addressed Col. M'Kee, the following letter of invitation: 

Tuscaloosa, May 15, 1829. 

Sir: The undersigned Committee of Arrangement, for themselves 
and in behalf of their fellow citizens, beg leave to congratulate you 
on your return to your constituents, and, as a testimonial of their 
respect and esteem, solicit your acceptance of an invitation to a 
dinner, to be given at the Eagle Hotel on Tuesday next. 

Feeble as is this tribute to the worth of one whose life has 
been devoted to the public service, the committee are nevertheless 
conscious that you will readily appreciate the motives, and only 
reciprocate the feelings, which have induced this public manifes- 
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tation of the good wishes of your fellow citizens. They have the 
honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, your o’bt servants. 

Leven Powell, 

Aaron Ready, 

J. M. Davenport, 
George Starr, 

Sam’l Pickens, 

J. I. Thornton, 

R. B. Fontaine, 

Committee of Arrangement. 


Hon. John M’Kee. 


ANSWER. 


Tuscaloosa, May 16, 1829. 

Gentlemen: I accept with great pleasure the invitation which, on 
the part of the citizens of Tuscaloosa, you have given me to par¬ 
take of a dinner, at the Eagle Hotel on Tuesday next. 

Though conscious that I owe it to their kind partiality, this 
mark of their regard is not the less agreeable to my feelings. 

Accept and participate with our fellow citizens assurance of 
my grateful acknowledgement and sincere respect. I am, Gentle¬ 
men, your obedient servant. 

JOHN M’KEE. 

To Levin Powell, Aaron Ready, J. M. Davenport, Geo. Starr, SamT 
Pickens, J. L Thornton, B. B. Fontaine, Esqrs. Committee of 
Arrangement. 


A numerous and respectable company attended the dinner. 
Henry Minor, Esq. President, and Leven Powell, Samuel Pickens, 
George Starr and Benjamin B. Fontaine, Esqrs. Vice President. 
After the cloth was removed the following toasts were drunk. 

1. The United States of America—Their unexampled pros¬ 
perity for more than half a century, sufficiently evinces the fallacy 
of the doctrine that man is incapable of self-government. 

2. The union of the States—We should always distrust the 
virtue and the patriotism of those who for any temporary good 
may endeavor to weaken its bonds. 
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3. The Republics of the South—May harmony be speedily 
restored, and the liberty of the citizen established on the imperish¬ 
able basis of virtue and intelligence, 

4. Catholic Emancipation—Another trophy torn from the 

grasp of oppression and consecrated on the hallowed altar of the 
rights of man. 

5. The present Administration—Based upon the will of the 
people, it can be sustained alone by an observance of their wishes. 

6. Our distinguished guest, COL. John M’Kee—His amiable 
and gentlemanly deportment as a citizen, added to his faithful, 
able and patriotic services, as the Representative of this District 

the Con g re ss of the United States for the last six years, entitle 
him to our highest consideration and lasting regard. May happi- 
ness attend him through the remainder of his life. 

Here Colonel M’Kee arose and said—You all know, my friends, 
that I am not m the habit of making public addresses. Even if I 
were, I could not on this occasion give an adequate expression 
of my feelings. You have given me the most endearing proofs of 
your confidence, and now when I have retired from your service 
you say that I have done what, I believe, I have endeavored to do; 
that as the Representative of the District I have ever been faithful 
to my trust; and that your confidence is unimpaired. The recol¬ 
lection of your approbation will be the best reward for the services 
which it may have been in my power to render in the station which 
the people of the District have thought proper to assign to me, and 
among the most consoling and cheering reflections, which will 
accompany me in my retirement. I pray you, gentlemen, to 
recollect that when the heart feels most the tongue is least able 
to give expression to its feelings. I ask leave to offer you a toast: 

he Citizens of Tuscaloosa—May wealth reward their industry and 
enterprise, and health and happiness surround their fire-sides. 

7. George Washington—He needs no ‘storied urn or animated 
bust to keep his memory fresh in the hearts of his countrymen. 

8. The Governor of the State of Alabama. 

9. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

10. The Tariff-Like faction, it is the madness of the many 
for the benefit of the few. 
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11. The University of Alabama—May it indeed become the 
cradle of genius and the abode of science. 

12. DeWitt Clinton—His name is engraven on the imperish¬ 
able granite of our globe. Moistened by the waters he has taught 
to flow, it will be preserved green and fresh in the memory of his 
country. 

13. The American Fair. VOLUNTEERS. 

By Dr. Richard Banks. The Citizens of Alabama—Noted alike for 
patriotism and hospitality. 

By Thomas Coopwood, Esq. The Militia of Alabama—-A sure 
guard in the hour of danger. 

By F. Durrett, Esq. Internal Improvement—May it progress as 
rapidly as the resources of the country will justify. 

By S. M. Alphin, Esq, Peace, unamity and brother love. 

By A. J. Perry, Esq. The Hon. John M’Kee, Happy must he be 
in his retirement from public life with the reflections, that during 
the long period of his stewardship his conduct has met the full 
approbation of his fellow citizens. 

B}^ The President. The people of Alabama—May they preserve 
their liberties and security, by the independence of their Judiciary 
and may they not in the mad spirit of innovaiton substitute a 
government of party spirit for the calm and uniform government 
of laws. 

By Vice President Powell. Catholic Emancipation—An ac¬ 
ceptable earnest of the march of liberal principles. 

By Vice President Pickens. The Virginia Convention—Acting- 
in accordance with the great principles of our political system, its 
enlightened Delegates will not fail to guarantee to the citizens of 
that State the privilege of universal suffrage. 

By Vice President Fontaine. General Lafayette and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton—May they long live to receive the plaudits 
of a grateful nation; and when they shall leave us and go to That 
bourne from whence no traveller returns/ may they be received 
into that house., not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
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By Dennis Keenan. The United States of America—May the 
Catholic Irishman, now no longer an alien in his own country, 
never forget the land where he was first made a citizen. 

By J. I. Thornton, Esq. The Constitution of Alabama—If 
purely administered, it secures to us a government without op¬ 
pression, and liberty without licentiousness. 

By John G. Aiken, Esq. The State of Alabama—While, de¬ 
voted to the Union, may she constantly bear in mind that it is a 
jealous regard for her own sovereignty that gives value to the 
tribute. 

By Frederic C. Ellis. Our country and our country’s right’s. 

By William H. Bliss. Tuscaloosa—Her present prosperity is 
emblematic of her future greatness. 

By John H. Sommerville. James Jackson and Nicholas Davis 
—Two honest men and patriotic politicians; when Tuscaloosa shall 
cease to honor their names her democracy will be shrouded in 
darkness. 

By H. H. B. Brazier. The Commercial, Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical interests of our country—May they be forever prosperous. 

By R. P. Baker. The Present Administration—Its head is the 
choice of a free people; may it acquit itself with the ability of the 
late one. 

By Alex. H. Sommerville. The memory of General Montgom¬ 
ery, who fell at Quebec, bravely contending for his country’s rights. 

By Major Hardin Perkins. The memory of Dr. Henry Cham¬ 
bers. 

Bv W. W. McGuire. The late Israel Pickens—-Though he 
has gone to ‘that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns,’ yet will his memory long be cherished by Ala¬ 
bamians. 

By William H. Marr, Jr. Union College—May the students 
of that institution who are in distress always receive the patronage 
and assistance of the wealthy and honorable of their country. 

By T. Nixon Van Dyke. The Elective Franchise—May cab¬ 
alistic combination never trammel its freedom. 
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By Erasmus Walker, Esq.: Thomas H. Benton—May he suc¬ 
ceed with his scheme for the disposal of the public domain. 

By John K. Aiken, Esq. The Hon. Gabriel Moore—A genuine 
democrat in principle and in action; he is worthy to fill the Execu¬ 
tive chair of Alabama, 

By William H. Bliss. The Hero of the Essex—Although in a 
foreign service, he lives in the hearts of his countrymen. 

By A. Ready, Esq.. An Independent Judiciary—The strongest 
safeguard of the people’s right. 

By William M. Marr. The Seat of Government—When the 
people get sober may they be satisfied with its present location. 

By G. G. Griffin. National Gratitude—The richest reward of 
public servants. 

SEE: Southern Advocate May 29, 1829. 

Book 2512, V. 5, Page 2, C. 1-2, Huntsville, Alabama. 

-o- 

APPOINTMENTS 

By The President—Confirmed by the Senate at the last session. 

Langdon Cheves, Nicholas Biddle and John Connelly, of 
Philadelphia; James Wilson, of Baltimore; and Charles E. Dudley, 
of New York to be director of the Bank of the United States, for 
one year, commencing on the first Monday in January, 1821. 

John Crowell, of Alabama, to be Agent to the Creek nation 
of Indians. 

Taliafero Livingston, to be Marshal for the District of Ala¬ 
bama. 

John McKee, to be Register of the Land office at Tuscaloosa, 
in the State of Alabama. 

William G. Parish, to be Receiver of Public Money at Tus¬ 
caloosa, in Alabama. 

John Herbert, to be Received of Public Moneys; and 

John J. Inge, to be Register of the Land office, at Conecuh 
Court House in Alabama. 
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Alexander Pope, to be Register of the Land Office for the 
District of Cahaba, in the State of Alabama. 

John Taylor, to be Register of Public Moneys for the said 
District. 

Israel Pickens, to be Register of the Land Office for the Dis¬ 
trict of St. Stephens, in the State of Alabama. 

William Crawford, of the same State, to be receiver of Public 
Moneys for the said District. 

Addin Lewis, to be Collector of the Customs for the District, 
and Inspector of the Revenue for the port of Mobile, in the State 
of Alabama. 

See: Alabama Republican. 

Huntsville, Alabama. Madison County. 

Book 2508, Page 3, C. 4, April 13th, 1821, Vol. V. 


DEATH OF COLONEL McKEE 

From Greene County Gazette 

Died at his residence in this county on Saturday the 11th inst., 
our respected fellow citizen, Col. John McKee, in the 65th year of 
his age. 

It is natural for us to mourn the final destiny of our fellow 
men, though it be inevitable. The idea that the ties of affection 
and interest are dissolved, that all his fond but delusive hopes are 
blessed forever, creates, even for the fate of ordinary men, a mo¬ 
mentary regret. But when such a man as John McKee dies, the 
shock is much more sensible. We do not reflect upon it, as a 
mere domestic bereavement—we feel that it is a general calamity— 
when that man has been taken from us forever, who has grown old 
in serving his country, and who has discharged every trust reposed 
in him, with fidelity to that country, and with honor to himself. 

With the earlier history of Colonel McKee's life, we are un¬ 
acquainted; we know that he acted many years as Agent for the 
Choctaw Indians, during which time his amiability of character 
and firmness of purpose, secured to him an attachment among 
that tribe, which may doubtless constitute among them a tra- 
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ditional history, of his magnanimous and faithful services. So 
commanding was his influence, that he once protected our frontiers 
from the horrors of an Indian War—when they were on the very 
eve of invasion. After resigning this trust, he received the ap¬ 
pointment of Commissioner of the Land Office, for the District of 
lands sold at Tuscaloosa; and was called from that office by his 
fellow citizens of this Congressional District, to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States. His services there were faith¬ 
ful and honest—unawed and uncontrolled by the power and in¬ 
fluences of distinguished names—he acknowledged no man as his 
leader. Proud of being the Representative of a confiding and af¬ 
fectionate people the only wish of his heart was, to protect their 
interests and accelerate their prosperity, and so far were his noble 
wishes crowned with success, that he enjoyed the high gratification 
at the expiration of every term to find their confidence increased. 
Secure in his tried principles of integrity and patriotism, they were 
ready and anxious to repose in him all their interests, confident 
they would be guarded with all that disinterested vigilence, which 
distinguished the true patriot from the partizan. 

It was Col. McKee’s fortune to be a member of Cong*ress, at 
that stormy period of our political history when the great revolu¬ 
tion, not only in our system of legislation was entirely effected but 
a revolhtion in parties also, which called for the firmest principles 
to mark out and pursue a consistent course; but the object upon 
which his eye first rested, had not been moved by the commotions 
of parties—the interests of his country were the same and upon 
the same spot. The Verdict of that tribunal to which alone he was 
amenable, assures us, that he did his duty; and that he voluntarily 
resigned the high responsibility which their confidence and kind¬ 
ness had intrusted to him, receiving for his services their lasting 
gratitude. Such, was his political career. But we, his friends and 
neighbors not only deplore the loss of a friend and valuable patriot; 
but of a warm, sincere and generous friend. We feel a vacuum in 
our society; we are deprived of a valuable and beloved associate; 
of a man whose virtues it will be the highest object of the ambition 
of him, who pays this poor tribute to his memory to imitate.— 
Green County Gazette. 

SEE: Southern Advocate. 

Huntsville, Alabama—August 25, 1832, Vol. VIII. Page 2, Vol. 5. 
Huntsville, Alabama, Madison County, 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING STUDENT LIFE AT THE 
JUDSON FEMALE INSTITUTE DURING THE 
DECADE PRECEDING THE CIVIL WAR 

By A. Elisabeth Taylor 

The Judson Female Institute 1 2 opened on January 7, 1839 in 
Marion, Alabama with an enrollment of nine students, three of 
whom were boys.® This school, which is one of the oldest of its 
type in the country, was founded through “the influence of the 
Reverend Milo P. Jewett of Vermont, assisted by General E. D. 
King and Mrs. Julia Barron of Marion”. 3 From the beginning, the 
Judson Female Institute prospered and by December, 1839, seventy 
students were receiving instruction there. 4 The enrollment had in¬ 
creased to 142 students by 1850 3 and had reached 234 by 1859. a 
Instruction ranged from primary to college work. 

The following regulations governing students of the Judson 
Female Institute give one some insight into the school life of 
Southern girls in the decade preceding the Civil War and also 
furnish some basis for the claim that the high reputation of the 
Judson Institute was due to “its strictness of discipline; its regula¬ 
tions, putting down all extravagances, and securing economy and 
order, system and punctuality; and salubrity of its location, and 
the pure moral and religious influences which surround it”.’ 


l The name was changed to Judson College in 1904. 

2 L,ouise Manly, History of Judson College, p, 9. 
s Bulletin of Judson College, 1940, p. 11. 

‘Manly, op. cit., p. 10. 

0 Catalogue of the Trustees, Instructors and Students of the Judson Female 
Institute, 1850, p. 11. Hereafter cited as Judson Catalogue. 

Vbid., 1859, p. 14. 

T Judson Catalogue, 1851, p. 23. 
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GOVERNMENT 

THE GOVERNMENT is vested in the Principal, aided by his 
Associates in the Faculty of Instruction. A prompt and cheerful 
obedience to the laws is always expected; and; this is enforced by 
appeals to the reason and to the conscience of the Pupil. This course, 
sustained by constant reference to the Word of God, has been uniformly 
successful in securing alacrity in the discharge of duty. Should 
the voice of persuasion remain unheeded, and any young lady con¬ 
tinue perverse and obstinate, in spite of kind and faithful admoni¬ 
tion, her friends would be requested to withdraw her from the 
Institution. None are desired as members of this seminary, except 
such as are happy in observing wise and wholesome regulations. 8 

REPORTS TO PARENTS 

MONTHLY REPORTS, showing the scholarship and deport¬ 
ment of the Pupils, are sent to the Parents and Guardians. 9 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LETTERS for the Pupils should be directed to the care of the 
Principal, POST-PAID. All correspondence, except between Pupils 
and Parents and Guardians, it liable to inspection, 10 

All instructions relative to their Correspondence will be carefully 
observed. 11 

NO Books, Magazines or Newspapers to be received, without 
permission of the Principal. 12 

No Boarder shall send any Letter or Package to the Post 
Office or to any individual of either sex, without permission of the 
Principal. Nor shall any Boarder receive, either for herself or for 
any other Pupils, any Letter or Note, Package or Parcel; any 
Bouquet of flowers, any Memento or Token of regard, or any Ver¬ 
bal Communication from an unmarried Gentleman, on penalty of 
expulsion , 13 


Vbid., 1850, pp. 15-16. 
•M, 1851, p. 17. 

10 1 bid., 1852, p. 20. 
xx Ibid. } 1850, p. 16. 

1 Hbid ., 1852, p. 20. 
"Ibid., 1853, p. 19. 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

Pupils attend church, once at least, on the Sabbath, under the 
direction of their parents or guardians as to the place of worship. 
Other religious exercises are attended at the discretion of the 
Principal, but all sectarian influences are carefully excluded. 11 

With intellectual and physical education, is combined the most 
careful moral and social culture. The BIBLE is constantly used 
as the 1 ext Book in Morals, and all the: religious training of the 
pupils is conducted on the broad principles of the Gospel_Senti¬ 

ments of truth and honor, piety and benevolence are sedulously 
inculcated. All external evil influences are rigidly excluded, and 
Parents may here safely trust their daughters, assured that they 

will be strongly though tenderly guarded, in all that is dear to a 
parent’s heart. 15 

ADVANTAGES OF BOARDING AT THE INSTITUTE 

Only by boarding in the Institute, can the highest advantages 
of the Institution be realized. Here, young Ladies are always 
under the inspection of the Governess and Teachers; they have 
regular hours of study and recreation; habits of order, system, 
punctuality, neatness and economy, are constantly fostered. They 
also enjoy an amount of moral and religious culture, which cannot 
be extended to others less favorably situated. The regularity of 
their lives; the alternation of sedentary habits with exercise, of 
hours of study with amusement, the kind and judicious supervision 
constantly maintained, secures the highest degree of mental vigor 
and bodily health. 1 " 


SOCIAL LIFE 

The MANNERS, personal and social HABITS, and the 

MORALS of the young Ladies are formed under the eyes of the 

Governess and Teachers, from whom the Pupils are never separ¬ 
ated. 1 ’ 


"Judson Catalogue, 1850, p. 17. 
u Ibid., 1852, p. 26. 
w Ibid„ 1850, pp. 17-18. 

"Ibid., p. 16. 
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The Boarders never leave the grounds of the Institute, without 
special permission of the PRINCIPAL . 18 

They attend no public parties, and receive no visitors, except 
such as are introduced by Parents or Guardians . 10 

MONTHLY LEVEES are: held, conducted by Committees 
of the older Pupils, under the supervision of the Governess. These 
are attended by members of the Board of Trustees and other mar¬ 
ried gentlemen with their ladies. They are designed to FORM 
THE MANNERS of the young ladies, and make them practically 
familiar with the usages of polite society . 20 

SHOPPING 

They go to town but once a month, and then all purchases 
must be approved by the Governess. 

They are allowed to spend no more than fifty cents each 
month from their pocket-money. 

No young lady will be allowed to have money in her own 
hands; all sums intended for her benefit must be deposited with 
the STEWARD. 

No accounts will be opened in town; and no purchases will be 
made for the Pupils, except under special instructions from the Parent 
or Guardian . 21 

DRESS 

To promote habits of economy and simplicity, a UNIFORM 
DRESS is prescribed. 

For winter, it is a DARK GREEN WORSTED. Of this 
fabric, each young lady should have three Dresses, zvith three Sacks of 
the same —one of the sacks to be large and wadded. 

For summer, each Pupil should have two Pink Calico, two Pink 
Gingham, and two common White Dresses , with one Swiss Muslin. 


Mbid. 

10 Ibid., 1851, p. 17. 

“Judson Catalogue, 1851, p. 17. After 1855, no mention was made of the 
Monthly Levees in the catalogues. 
n Ibid., 1850, p. 16. 
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Also, one Brown Linen Dress. Every Dress should be accompanied by 
a Sack of the same material . 22 

BONNETS—One of Straw; in winter, trimmed with dark Green- 
Lustring ribbon, plain solid color; in summer, trimmed with Pink 
Lustring; plain solid color—may be lined with Pink only—no flowers 
or tabs. Also, one Cape Bonnet, of Brown Linen . 23 

APRONS, of Brown Linen and Barred Muslin—none of Silk 
permitted . 24 

All the Dresses must be made perfectly plain; without inserting, 
edgings, or any trimming whatever . 15 

ALL PUPILS, except those in Mourning Apparel, must be pro¬ 
vided with the Uniform, and must wear it at all times . 20 

Small linen Collars, with Black Velvet Bands, are worn around 
the neck. No Neck Ribbons are toleratedP 

ALL JEWELRY, of every description, is interdicted . 28 

Every young lady should be provided with several pairs of 
thick walking shoes, one pair of India Rubbers, and an Umbrella . 20 

GIFTS 

No young lady shall make any Presents to any Teacher, or to any 
of her School-mates, without the express permission of her Parents or 
Guardian . 30 

SNUFF 

Any young Lady DIPPING SNUFF, or bringing Snuff into 
the Institute is liable to instant EXPULSION . 31 


™Ibid., 1851, p. 18. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

28 Ibid , p. 19. 

w Jiidson Catalogue, 1851, p. 19. 
“Ibid., 1852, p. 21. 

**Ibid., 1851, p. 18. 

*>Ibid. t 1852, p. 21. 

™Ibid„ 1853, p. 19. 

“Ibid., 1851, p. 18. 
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studying 

They (the pupils) retire at nine o’clock at night, and rise at 
five o’clock in the morning, throughout the year, and study one 
hour before breakfast; they also study two hours at night, under 
the direction of the Governess . 33 

INSTRUCTION 

THE REGULAR COURSE OF STUDY prescribed for those 

who aspire to the honors of Graduation, is elevated and extensive, 
occupying four years. It is, substantially, a College course; substantially, 
for it is not pretended that our Course; of Study is identical with 
that pursued in our Colleges and Universities. Nor is this desira¬ 
ble. In the intellectual and physical constitution of the sexes, 
there is a difference; a wise course of training will not disregard 
this difference. Girls are also destined to occupy very different 
spheres of action from boys, in the business of life; the education 
of girls should prepare them for their peculiar sphere. Hence, the 
extended curriculum so properly demanded of young men, ought 
not to be required of young ladies. For the Greek language and 
Higher Mathematics, the Course, of Study in the Judson substitutes 
the Latin or the French Language, English literature, Belles 
Lettres, Aesthetics, Music, Hygiene, the Science of Domestic 
Economy, Sic.’™ 

In this Course, the study of Languages, and of the Mathe¬ 
matics and other Sciences, is carried far enough to secure that thorough 
mental discipline, which no succedaneum can impart; while, at the same 
time, a critical and appreciative knowledge of our own language 
and literature, is acquired; the taste of the Pupil is cultivated; her 
soul is imbued with the love of the beautiful, the true and the pure; 
she becomes prepared to be a WOMAN—a woman, fitted for the 
practical duties of life; fitted, wisely and beautifully to fill and 
adorn her own appropriate spheer in society . 84 

THE INSTRUCTION in the various studies pursued is of the 
most thorough character. It is intended that the Pupil shall fully under¬ 
stand every subject which engages her attention. By combining familiar 


*76 id., 1850, p. 16. 

^Judson Catalogue, 1855, p. 17. 
34 Ibid ., pp. 17-18, 
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Lectui es with the teaching of the text-book, the instructor causes the 
knowledge acquired by the students to assume a practical character, 
and teaches her how it may be applied to the duties of common life. 
The Pupil learns things , not mere names— ideas , not were words . 35 

Particular attention is given to Reading, Spelling and Defin¬ 
ing throughout the whole course. 

COMPOSITION is taught methodically, on the Inductive 
System, with great success. Regular instruction is also given in 
the important art of LETTER-WRITING. 

A half-hour, every day, is devoted to PENMANSHIP, ex¬ 
clusively. 

Great care is taken to secure a correct pronunciation of the 
French Language, and the Pupil is constantly exercised in trans¬ 
lating English into French, as well as French into English. 

In teaching the LANGUAGES, constant use is made of the 
BLACK BOARD . 80 

SESSIONS 

There is but one session a year in the Institute, and that of 
NINE months, commencing always about the first of October. On 
this plan, daughters will be at home with their parents during the 
months of July, August and September; while the winter months, 
the golden season of study, will be spent at school. 

No recess at Christmas. 

The next session will commence on Monday the first day of 
October. It is of great importance to the pupils to ba present at 
the OPENING of the session . 27 


35 Ibid 1852, p. 19. 
aa Ibid., p. 15. 

Judson Catalogue, 1860, p. 19. Prior to 1853, the session has been ten months 
from October through July. 
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MADAM OCT AVI A (Walton) LeVERT 
From portrait in Alabama State Department of Archives and History 
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MADAM LE VERT’S DIARY 

Madam Octavia (Walton) LeVert, was born in 1810, at 
“Bellevue”, near Augusta, Ga., and died March 13, 1877, at that 
place. She was the daughter of George Walton who at one time 
lived in Pensacola, Fia., and was Territorial Secretary under Gen¬ 
eral Andrew Jackson. He moved to Mobile and was Mayor of 
that city 1837-39. Madam LeVert's grandfather, a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, removed to Georgia where he practiced, and held numerous 
political offices in that State. He was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and fought in the Revolutionary War, was Chief 
Justice of the State. Among Madam Le Vert’s other ancestors was 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. She was brilliantly educated and after 
her parents moved to Mobile she married Dr. Henry S. LeVert, 
whose father was Dr. LeVert, Fleet Surgeon to Rochambeau, The 
LeVerts were the parents of five children: Octavia, who died un¬ 
married; Annette, who married Regyle Reab, of Augusta, Ga.; 
Sally Walker; a son and a daughter who died in infancy. Madam 
LeVeit was regarded as a brilliant conversationalist, speaking in 
addition to English, French, Spanish and Italian. After a tour of 
Europe she wrote Souvenirs of Travel. The Alabama State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History has recently acquired the manuscript 
of her diary. Unfortunately, there is very little of a personal nature 
recorded on these pages. Numerous poems current at the time 
were copied by Madam LeVert and she also copied letters she 
wrote to her friends and their replies. Many pages are taken up 
with extracts from plays, novels, essays and songs. Perhaps the 
best written pages in the diary give her account of! the burning of 
the old St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans where she was a guest 
at the time and her criticism of Jenny Lind. 

The loss of her two young children who died almost at the 
same time of a contagious disease was a deep brief to the devoted 
mother and is reflected in her correspondence and some of the 
original poems which she wrote in her diary. 

Madam LeVert was opposed to Secession but after hostilities 
began she is said to have been very kind and attentive to the sol¬ 
diers and their families in Mobile. She was on friendly terms with 
the leaders of the Confederacy, including Jefferson Davis, Alexan¬ 
der H. Stephens, Robert Toombs and others. 
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During one of Madam Le Vert’s visits to Pensacola prior to 
her marriage, the following poem dedicated to her was published in 
the Pensacola Gazette, April 6, 1835 : 

Welcome, welcome, thou bright summer flower, 

That so long from our gardens have fled, 

We hail thee once more to thy native bower, 

In fresh beauties more lovely arrayed. 

Whither thou hast wandered so far, 

From the land that cherished and loved thee; 

Roaming away like some brilliant star, 

And shedding thy charms around thee, 

When decking the halls of the rich & the great, 

Midst the splendour of wealth & of fashion, 

Oh! say, O! say, hast thou ever yet met, 

Of Friendship a more ardent passion. 

Tho’ thousands have worship’d thy sparkling eye 
And acknowledged thy magical sway, 

None, ever yet loved thee, with half such warmth 
As the friends of thy earliest day: 

Then wander no more, from thy native bower, 

’Tis lonely & sad, when thou art gone; 

But stay we implore thee, thou beautiful flower, 

And make glad, thy long sorrowing home. 

A. Y. 

In 1847 Madam EeVert visited Bladen Springs and penned the 
following description of that watering place in her diary: 

I have recently visited a Watering Place, in Western 
Alabama, called Bladen Springs. I found it a perfect “Balm 
in Gilead.” The waters are wonderful, for their health giving 
qualities. They resemble greatly the far famed waters of 
Germany, “The Seltzer and the Spa.” The country around is 
highly romantic. Tall Pines, with their mysterious whisper¬ 
ings encircle a spot,"like an Oasis, filled with verdant Elms, 
Walnut, and Hickory. The sparkling Fountain bubbles up! 
neath the soft shadow of its guardian trees, and it needed but 
one wave of the want of Imagination to people the green 
sward with Fairies. The tranquil scene appeared to be fitted for 
their haunts and gambols.— 

Sunday. August 29th 1847— 
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Madam LeVert, like a great many writers of her period, used a 
very florid style of which the following is a good example. The 
“Letter to an old friend” is also somewhat in the same style. 

We have endured the most terrible winter, ever recorded 
in the Annals of Southern Land. Icy rain—northern winds, 
and snow have usurped the place of the soft breeze, “stealing 
and giving Odours.” Bright and glittering snow covered the 
earth and lay three inches deep upon the yet blooming monthly 
Roses. The warm Sunny South seemed changed by a Magi¬ 
cian's wand into an Iceland. 

In my Parterre, there were four Giant Orange Trees. 
The most magnificent I ever beheld. They were bending 
'neath the weight of golden fruitage. It is impossible to pic¬ 
ture you, the singular, yet most beautiful spectacle presented 
by these Trees. 

The bright green leaves, encased in ice glittered like so 
many enormous Emeralds. The golden Fruit, half covered by 
the snow, seemed like globes of virgin Gold, enwrapt in a 
delicate chasing of purest silver. The clouds departed, and 
the sun came forth. But there was no warmth in his beams. 
For days the snow lingered, and when it melted, the emerald 
leaves, and golden orange with its silver net work fell to the 
earth, and the noble Trees yielded up their life. The Snow 
Spirit had laid its icy hands upon them, and they passed away 
like all else, must die, that is bright and beautiful. You will 
believe me, when I tell you I wept at their loss. I had 
many I adored have done before. 

A letter to an Old friend. 

July 1st 1847. 

My heart thrilled with delight as I read your kind letter. 
It was indeed most welcome, for the fear was deep'ning into 
certainty that I had passed away from your remembrance 
like the bearth of the Wind, from the Ocean Wave. I felt, I 
could exclaim “con amore,” in the words of the Spanish Poet 
of Olden Times, “that which is always welcome, can never 
come too soon, or arrive too late,” 

How the happy days of the Sweet old Time cluster around 
my heart as I write to you! And gently does Memory span 
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the: Chasm, which separates the Past from the Present! But 
it is of the Present, I must speak, and since you have asked 
me, trace out a Map of my Life for the last ten years. Destiny, 
who scatters joys, and sorrows alike on all, has dealt most 
kindly with me, and showered many a blessing on my pathway, 
tho’ I have not escaped the sorrows, which follow closely in 
the track of Joy. I have, fulfilled my woman’s destiny, and 
God’s commands of “Increase and multiply ” for I have had five 
children in twice five years. I am sure you will forgive a 
Mother’s vanity, while I describe them. The Eldest, “Octavia 
Walton” is a Brunette, with glorious large dark eyes, like 
those of a Circassion Maid, soft brown hair, and a radient in- 
tellect. 

The second, “Claudia Eugenia,” is a lovely Blonde, bright, 
rosy lipped, and sparkling as Plebe. The third, “Sally Walker” 
is the Beauty of the whole, South. Neither the Painter or the 
Sculptor could detect one fault in face or form. Her eyes 
are as black as night, and yet as soft as the first blush of dawn. 
Her hair is golden, as rather like sunbeams. T’would seem 
the sunlight was imprisoned in every bright curl, which hung 
around her oval face like a halo of light. Her brow is high,— 
her nose completes the classic profile so rarely seen save in 
antique gems. Her mouth is small, her lips like twin-cherries 
or wet coral. Her form is worthy of the beautiful face. 

The fourth, was a Boy, but Death robbed me of him.-■ 

The fifth, “Cara Netta,” is a rose-bud of six months 
growth with her sweetest leaves, of course, yet folded, but 
giving an earnest of decided loveliness. 

I fancy I hear you murmur, “Good Heaven’s what a 
family!” Now you will doubtless picture me in your mind, as 
a round, fat Matron! But you shall not rest in error, for I am 
none of these, neither are wrinkles or grey hairs as yet my 
companions. Time’s wing in passing o’er me, has not brushed 
away my freshness of feeling, or stilled the merriness of heart, 
which animated me in other days. 
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The Group of letters that follow were copied by Madam Le- 
Vert in her “Diary”: 

Letter to Hon. Henry Clay 

I have read your noble speech, and find no words, where¬ 
with to express my admiration of it. All that is most sublime 
in Patriotism—all that is most exquisite in language are there. 
That Speech will stand as the grand Land Mark, in the Ocean 
of the Past, and speak to Future Time of the great spirit 
which animated your noble bosom. 

What a dark cloud seems to envelope the destiny of our 
Country. May God in his mercy avert the impending ruin! 
If your noble efforts avail not, then nought human can save 
the Republic. 

Sunday—March 10th 1850. 

Letter to Mr. Longfellow 

I hope you will welcome this greeting from your far away 
Southern friend. I cannot resist the impulse I feel, to recall 
myself to your memory. Tho’ our acquaintance was brief it 
was sufficiently long, to find an “Open Sesame”, to my friend¬ 
ship and I can never forget you. The act of remembering, as 
Moratin, an old Spanish Poet, happily observes; 

“Supone olvido. 

Y, Yo en mi mente. 

Tengo la imagen tuya, 

Siempre presente.” 

I pass many hours among my Books, those unchanging 
friends, those magicians, which close the mighty chasm that 
separate the Past from the Present. Amid these friends, none are 
more loved and valued than your own works. They have 
cheated many an hour of its ennui, and have whispered con¬ 
solation to my still bleeding heart. They are indeed; 

“The pleasant Books, that silently among” 

“Our house-hold treasures, take familiar places” 

“And are to me, as if a living tongue,” 

“Spake from the printed leaves, or pictured faces.” 
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Nine long months have winged their flight to the un¬ 
returning Past, since my precious Angels were gathered, and 
transplanted to the Garden of their God. Would I could tell 
you, I am resigned. But, Time the great Soother of wounded 
Souls, has had no power over mine. Still, fresh is my anguish, 
as in the first “Iron Days/' which blighted the fairest hopes 
of existence. You must not suppose, I yield myself to Despair. 
Ah, no, I struggle against the bitter waters of sorrow’s dark 
sea, which threatened to engulf my life. I trust in God’s g*ood 
time I may view my afflictions in a different light, and say, 
“Thy will not mine be done.” 

January 20th, 1850. Sunday Morn. 

Letter to H. W. Longfellow 

I welcomed your charming letter, dear friend, with sincere 
delight, and give you for it my grateful thanks. Your words 
are Kindly soothing to my sad heart, and I am gratified with 
the affectionate interest you have manifested in my frightful 
affliction. Ah! believe me, the struggle for submission to 
God’s mandate, has been a fearful one. So fierce was the 
Sirocco of Sorrow, which desolated my soul, that for long 
months, I felt as tho’ every flower had withered on Life’s 
pathway, ’neath its blighting influence. But, now, by humble 
faith, and earnest prayer, I view my existance in a different 
light, and for the sake, of those I love, I will strive to support 
the heavy burden of my grief, altho’ the sunlight of my heart 
has departed forever. “A Duty fulfilled, is a Buckler against 
many sorrows”. I shall be my Shield to ward off Despair.— 

“Fireside & Seaside”, was tho’ “avant courier” by only a 
few days, of your charming letter. Tho’ long “en route,” it 
was dearly welcome. It was indeed a most gratifying sou¬ 
venir, for the fear was deepening into certainty, that I had 
passed from your remembrance, like the breath of the wind 
from the Ocean Wave. 

I am charmed with “The Building of the Ship.” Such 
soft and gentle feeling mingle with true patriotism, that it finds 
an echo in every heart. 

I am reading Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” which has 
much interested me. I have spent so many hours with the 
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Old Spanish Poets, in the days of my happy youth, that I feel 
as tho J I met again with dear friends. 

Letter to Hon. Edward Everett 

I enclose you, some stanzas, addressed to me, by Lady 
B. S. Watley. I know your kind heart sympathizes with me 
in the fearful affliction, which has desolated my life, and hung 
my world with funeral crape. 

Lady Emmeline, like myself is the Mother of children in 
Heaven, who were taken from us, by the same fell disease. 
The similarity of our fate linked the chain of friendship be¬ 
tween us, and we felt at our first interview, “There is no tie 
of sympathy more strong, than, that, which unites the af¬ 
flicted;” 

Lady Emmeline is the daughter of the Duke of Rutland 
and Sister of Lord John Manvers. She is remarkable for her 
liberal and enlightened views, and is entirely free from the 
absurd prejudices of the Old World. She expresses herself 
enchanted with this country. The Granduer of Niagara—the 
dark sublimity of the Mammoth Cave—the green Waves of 
the Prairie,—the Magnolia Groves of the South, have alike 
charmed her. But above all, she is delighted with the energy 
of American Character and American Mind. 

February 6th 1850. 

Madam LeVert’s Letter to a Friend 

Many long, and weary months have been gathered to the 
Past, since your charming and interesting letter reached me. 
I thank you for it ‘mil et Mil fors.’ I must again repeat, what 
I have often told you before, that I have never known any one 
possessing in a higher degree, ‘T eloquence du billet.” When 
I have finished reading one of your letters, I feel as tho’ the 
sweetest strain of music were lingering in my memory. 

Now, I fancy, I hear you say; “If my letters are thus 
prized, why do you not answer them immediately.” Listen 
then, to “My cause of silence.” I love you truly. I know you 
have had bitter sorrows of your own, therefore when I am 
sad & gloomy, I refrain from writing to you. I restrain the 
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selfishness which would prompt me to pour into your sym¬ 
pathizing bosom the grief, still fresh within my soul. It is 
always my wish, that my letter should break in upon you like 
a Sunbeam, and cheer you, if but for one moment. Byron has 
said: 

“Ever and anon of briefs subdued” 

“There comes a token.” 

Ah! full well I know this truth! There are times, when 
the Fountain of past agonies, wells up its bitter waters in 
streams of anguished memories. In days like this, I dare not 
trust myself to write, even to you, friend of My Happy Youth. 

I have Passed a most sad and cheerless winter. Ill health has 
often confined me to the house and when I left it, so many 
painful associations hung around each object I was fain to 
hurry back, to the seclusion of my own Library, where among 
my Books, I am always more content and calm. 

Death, has again been busy in our family. Last week, 
dear Mamma lost two of her servants, a Woman and a Man, 
(Brother and Sister.) You can well appreciate and understand 
the sorrow we feel for their loss. Next to our own kindred 
it is the greatest grief. Their Ancestors belonged to ours, 
near two hundred years ago, and our attachment to those 
slaves, is far different from the; usual relation between Mistress 
and Servant. A Northern Woman, making me a visit a few 
days since, remarking the traces of tears upon my cheek ex¬ 
claimed : “Ah! Madame, were I to tell to an Abolitionist, 
I had seen you weep for the death of a Slave, he would not 
believe me.” 

I have recently received a letter from Mr. Clay, in which 
he tells me, he is better, but still the final issue of his malady 
is doubtful, altho’ the Physicians think him improving. I am 
sure you mourn with me the shadow that is drawing over his 
brightness. But it is the cloud that gathers around the setting 
Sun, and is dipped in the gold of its departing beams. ; The 
friendship and affection of such a man are; gifts I well may 
prize. Like Diamonds they are indestructible—like gold im¬ 
perishable. 
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When I read your exquisite “Souvinirs”, in the sparkling 
“Day Book” my heart sprang warmly towards you, and the 
confidence you have reposed in me, has but inci*eased my 
feelings of sincere & affectionate interest. Would to Heaven 
I could steal one pang from your sorrows. I can appreciate—- 
I can understand how dreadful must, be the “Battle of Life” 
to one like you, endowed with all the graceful & tender sen¬ 
sibilities of a high bred woman. Ah! there is something 
august in that strength of soul & purpose, which rises trium¬ 
phant, from Grief & Despair, and asserts its supremacy over 
the hard & bitter actualities of existence. Your character 
acquires a new beauty in your struggle with Destiny, and in 
your noble devotion to your children. Believe me, they will 
bless you for your sacrifice:. You are gloriously gifted, and 
command the respect & admiration of all true hearts. 

January 25th 1851— 

Letter to Lady Emmeline Stuart Watley 

Seated at my open Window, with the soft, Southern 
breeze kissing my cheek and inspiring pleasant memories. 
My heart turns to you, my own dear friend, for your image 
never comes to me, without a train of delightful fancies, follow¬ 
ing it as closely as flowers follow the steps of the Vernal 
Goddess. 

Most tenderly and fondly do I thank you, for your charm¬ 
ing letter—How eagerly I read it, and how loving did my eyes 
feast upon every word—every kind expression of regard. Oh! 
Could some magic Mirror have presented me to you, at that 
moment you would never doubt the truth of my earnest and 
devoted affection. I feel my heart can never part from yours. 
When first we met my soul sprang forth to greet you and I 
experienced an emotion of profound delight, for I seemed at 
that instant to meet a Kindred soul. 

Madam LeVert’s grief for the loss of her children was so 
poignant it left its shadow over her entire life. The following 
is an extract from her diary: 

Tho’ so isolated from society, I do not suffer from Ennui, 
I pass many hours among my books. Those unchanging 
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friends—those Magicians, which gently bear me away from 
the memory of my desolation. 

Many urge me to seek in change of scene, new thoughts 
and feelings. But, all, that once charmed me in the world is 
now valueless. What effect can change of scene have upon 
me. I bear with me ever, those wounds of the heart, fresh 
& bleeding. Like Borleau’s Sufferer. 

“Sil monte a cheval pour ecarter Y Ennui 
Le Chargrin, monte en croupe, et galope avec lui.” 

Wherever I could go, Grief would still be my companoin. 
Hence the isolation of my own home with its mournful asso¬ 
ciations, is most congenial to me. 

March 15th 1850. 

To Madame L. V., of Mobile, Alabama 

By Lady Emmeline Stuart Worthy 

Our hearts are joined in kindness, gentlest friend! 

Joined by a strong and ever-precious tie; 

Together, in affection’s truth, they blend; 

And thoughtful sympathy! 

Two mourning mothers we, alas! have been 

Our hearts have travelled o’er the same dark track; 
Since, from our cradling arms, we both have seen 
Our cherish’d babes call’d back! 

Mothers are: we of children loved and lost; 

Children the very brightest of the fair, 

Mothers of Angels in the Heavenly Host— 

Still, still we love them there! 

Perchance a chain of Heaven’s own golden flowers 
Thy heart, unconscious to my own, may bind 
Unglimpsed, unmarked-—from amaranthine bowers. 

By thy dear hands entwined! 

Yes, our sweet children may in joy have met 
In some far off and glad angelic band; 

And by the light of suns that never set, 

Gone wandering, hand in hand. 
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Wandering 'midst worlds of glory and of bliss, 

Where loveliest shows, and happiest scenes unroll 

Yet, from those worlds still winging thoughts to this, 
Straight to the mother's soul! 

By an electric, yet enduring tie, 

They may our touch’d and thrilling hearts have bound; 

Still nearer to us in the o'erlooking sky 
Than all that girds us round! 

From those blest realms, athwart the haunted night, 

Of our sad bosoms, they perchance have thrown 

A starry-clustered influence full of might, 

While still their sway we own! 

Their wing-link’d rosy fluttering shadows fall 
Far thro’ the new-calmed spirits glassy deep, 

And make it own a strange and mystic thrall, 

And moods accordant keep. 

Whispering sweet tones to which our being starts, 

Have they indeed controlled and stamped our thoughts? 

And laid their blessed hands upon our hearts, 

And our new friendship taught? 

Their clasped-together hands perchance may thus 
Have circled us with more than magic chain; 

Their linked together hearts may wake in us 
A kind, responsive vein. 

Fain would I think it!—sunbeams, incense, flowers, 

And in such kindling thoughts of living light, 

And their sweet Heaven-love, mirrowed thus in ours, 

Should bring glad tidings bright. 

O ! if the fanciful presumption seem 

Too bo'dly soaring, and too wildy high, 

May Heaven forgive a mother’s yearning dream, 

That lingers near the sky! 

That in a thousand once vain, common things, 

Marks seraph-shadowings, breath, and touch, and smile, 

And hears the wave of high celestial wings 
Where all was earth ere while. 
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This from our loss at least we both have gained, 

Our longing hearts are ever drawn and raised 

Toward heights to which our darlings have attained, 
Where love hath all but gazed! 

Hath zeal, hath hope, hath science ever soared 
So gladly to the deathless realms serene, 

As hearts, whose living treasures there are stored, 
Scarce seems a cloud between! 

Yet Oh! that cloud, impervious to our gaze, 

It spreads, tho’ slight, with dread and awful pow’r, 

And hides a heavenly Universe’s blaze 
’Till the appointed hour. 

But from our loss if we thus much have gained, 

Our humble-lifted hearts should grateful prove; 

Grateful to be no more to earth enchained, 

Freed thro’ the up-springing love! 

Even now, like cherub-parents of our souls, 

Our children seem to nurse our nobler powers; 

From them we gain while time still heavenward rolls, 
New hopes and richest dowers! 

Still let it be so! let us owe to them 

Showers of celestial gifts unnamed, untold, 

Flower’d dream, and starry thought and spirit gem, 
Richer than pearl and gold. 

Still let it be so ! let us feel and see. 

Their high-sphered influence ever round us steal, 

And as each day glides towards eternity, 

Learn more and more to love and feel. 

And when ourselves shall breathe diviner air, 

O, may we find, and clasp the unlost, 

Our beatific treasurers, garnered there, 

Fairest amidst a host. 


Springfield (Mass.) Daily Post vol. 3, 1850. 
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Letter to Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, dated September 5th, 1852 

It was my earnest intention, to have answered your 
charming- letter immediately, but a chain of painful events 
has completely bound mp, and rendered me incapable of even 
writing to you, without imparting to my letter the deep sad¬ 
ness of my own heart. Every pang, I behold others suffer, 
seem to be like daggers to my still bleeding bosom awakening 
the bitterest memories of the un-returning Past. In one of 
the wild Sagas, or Legends of Scandinavia, there is the Story 
of an imprisoned Stream, which is closely shut up, by one 
Stone. As long as this remains unmoved, the waters rest in 
tranquility. But, if by accident or design it receives the 
slightest touch forth gushes a fierce torrent, desolating the 
beautiful valley around it, dashing its foaming waves over 
Tree & flower, until its fund is exhausted, and the waters pass 
away. Again the stone is replaced by great labour, and only 
the ruin tells of the presence of the now slumbering stream. 
Often, very often do I liken myself to this story of the Im¬ 
prisoned Stream. As long as I close my memory to the 
thoughts of the Past—as long as no incident recalls it, I can 
be calm, and can control my anguish. But if any circum¬ 
stance, any mention of other “Days that are no more,” how¬ 
ever slight summon them before me, the Barrier of Recollec¬ 
tion is removed, and forth rushes a wild stream of Agony, and 

wave, after wave of bitterest sorrow sweeps over my soul 
bearing away on their tumultous tide all the Resignation I 
had obtained by my many fervant prayers. For a time, “The 
Waters of Grief' rage fiercely. At length their force is spent, 
and my indomitable Will replaces the Stone, Over the Sepulchre 
of buried joys and Hopes. I never can command sufficient 
composure to speak of my great, my unendurable Afflictions. 
There is an immensity—a depth of Desolation in them which 
defies the power of written words, or of speech. Yeti tonight 
I feel a strange pleasure in leaning upon your sympathy & 
dwelling upon my sorrows, which have heretofore been be¬ 
tween me and the Good God. Not even to my kindest of 
Mothers, dare I speak of my griefs, nor do I ever beathe their 
sacred Names, save in prayer. But there seems a Mystic tie be- 
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tween us. It tells me, you are sad for the soul stricken 
Mourner, and that you appreciate the intensity of my anguish. 

Letter to Mrs. Caroline Lee Hents. 

September 5tli 1852 Monday. 

Sketch of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

Some Writer has said “Authors should be read not 
known” Mrs. Hentz forms a bright exception to this re¬ 
mark. She is one of those rare magnetic women, who attract¬ 
ed my entire admiration at our first interview. The spell she 
wove around me, was like the invisible beauty of Music. I 
yielded willingly and delightfully to its magic influence. 

Never have I met a more fascinating person. Mind is 
enthroned upon her noble brow, and beams in the flashing 
glances of her radient eyes. She is tall, graceful and dignified, 
with that highbred manner which betokens gentle blood. 

She has infinite tact & talent in conversation and never 
speaks without awakening interest. As I listened to her elo¬ 
quent language I felt she was indeed worthy the wreath of 
Immortality, which Fame, in other days, and other lands, has 
given to a De Genlis, ova a De Sevignie. 

* 

She possesses great enthusiasm. The enthusiasm de¬ 
scribed by Madame De Steele;, as “God within us"—the love 
for the Good, the Holy—the Beautiful—She has neither pre¬ 
tention or pedantry and although a perfect classic, and Belle 
lettre scholar and admirably accomplished, she has all the 
sweet symplicity of an elegant woman. 

The lovely and romantic Village of Lancaster, in Massa¬ 
chusetts is her Birth-Place. Her Maiden Name was Whiting. 
She is the sister of General Whiting, a man distinguished for 
his high literary attainments, and his long service in the Army 
of the United States. At Northampton, she married Mr. N. 
M. Hentz, a French Gentleman of varied & sparkling talents. 
He, then, conducted a Seminary of Education in conjunction 
with Mr. Bancroft, the since celebrated Historian. In the 
early days of their married Life, Mr. Hentz was appointed 
Professor in the College of Chapel Hill, in North Carolina. 
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He accepted the honourable: Post and resided there many 
years. Hence, may I not say, it was ’neath the influence of a 
Southern Sky, the flowers of her Genius budded and blos¬ 
somed. The People of the South, take pride in claiming 1 her 
as their own. 

The words of the old French Poet, are charmingly de¬ 
scriptive of her writings, both in Prose and Poetry, he says: 

“Rien de plus douces, de plus spirituelles, de plus salu- 
taores, de plus precieuses que ses paroles; elles charment 
—elles encouragent—elles ameliorent:”- 

Like the delightful Swedish Authoress Frederika Bremer, 
her Narratives tend to elevate the tone of moral feeling. There 
is a refinement, delicacy, and poetic imagery in her Histor- 
riettes, which is sweetly life-like. 

The sorrow-stricken mourner, finds balm in the religious 
teachings of her writings. She exalts all that is noble or good 
in the human heart. Many of her Works, are gay and spirit¬ 
ual, full of delicate wit, like the flight of a shining arrow. Of¬ 
ten have the smiles long exiled from the lips returned at the 
bidding of her merry Muse. It is Home, she portrays with a 
truthfulness, which is enchanting. She seems to have dipt 
her pen in her own bosom & written of all its emotions, and 
even gives to the clouds of existance, a sunny softness like the 
dreamy light of a Claude Lorraine Picture. 

More than any other woman, I have ever met, does she 
realize the beautiful description given by Petrach of female 
loveliness: 

“II vago spirito ardento,” 

“En alto intelletto, un pura core.”- 

Mobile, Alabama, March 8th, 1851. 

Mrs. Hentz 

“The beautiful stories from her pen, illustrative of do¬ 
mestic incidents, feelings & duties—none the less romantic for 
their symplicity—are equal to those of Miss Leslie, or Miss 
Sedgwick. They are, Aunt Mercy, the Blind Girl—the Par¬ 
lour Serpent—the Mob Cap—etc. 
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These stories, besides their purity of style, elegance & 
delicacy of sentiment & poetic imagery are admirable for the 
quiet lessons of morality which they teach. Like Miss Mit- 
ford, or Miss Bremer, Mrs. Hentz seems to have: in view the 
improvement of the heart. They speak from the Soul to this 
Solar Centre of the Affections. They do not struggle for the 
wild & stormy events of Life, to give interest to their narra¬ 
tives—they take the peaceful Paths of the quiet Home the 
loving children—the humble church—They throw over them 
the sunny softness of a Flemish Painter, sanctifying Pictures 
of genial feelings of the heart.” 

As an illustration of Madam LeVert’s descriptive powers, the 
following account of the burning of the famous old St. Charles 
Hotel in New Orleans is taken from her diary, as is also her de¬ 
scription of the famous Norwegian singer, Jenny Lind, who was 
brought to this country by Barnum in his early “show business”. 

“On last Saturday (January 18th) I arose at 8 o’clock, 
Threw on my “robe de Chambre”, and seated myself to write 
a note. In a few moments a singular oppression seized me, 
and turning around I perceived a dense cloud of smoke issueing 
from under my bed. I ran out into the Corridor, and gave the 
alarm of Fire! Several Irish servants came to me, and said 
“Oh! and faith why is yes frightened, the smoke comes down 
the Chimney, from the room below.” I was in the fifth story, 
just under the roof, and I concluded, as the atmosphere was 
heavy, that the smoke refused to ascend, and rolled down the 
Chimnies, where, there were no fires to impede its entrance. 
The thick black smoke, so filled the apartment, that I sent to 
the Proprietor and begged he would come up & examine the 
room and give me another, wherein, I could make my toilette, 
(for all this time, I was standing in my undress, bare feet, & 
in the cold Corridor.) The Master of the Hotel sent word 
there was no danger of fire, and every room was occupied. I 
therefore gathered up my paraphenalia for the morning, ran 
down three flights of steps to Mrs. G’s room, where I pre¬ 
pared for breakfast. At eleven, I accompanied Mrs. G. to 
Mrs. C’s about one mile from the St. Charles, where dear Miss 
Bremer was staying. I purposed departing at three, and went 
to Miss Bremer to give her a last sitting for my Miniature, 
which she was painting. We had not been there more than 
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half an hour, when the tydings came, that the St. Charles was 
on fire! Mrs. G. Hurried away, & I sent my servant Betsy, 
to endeavor to save my Trunks. When she reached the St. 
Charles the floor of my room had fallen in (as the fire de¬ 
clared itself on the roof just one room from mine.) She was 
quite frantic, and thought all was lost, as I had $500 in my 
trunk, I intending employing in my “Cuba Expedition.” My 
lucky Star however, was in the ascendant, and Augustus 
Meshern, missing me from the Parlour, rushed to my room, 
burst open the door, and saved my baggage, for which I gave 
him ten thousand thanks. 

I quietly sat to Miss Bremer, until she had completed the 
Picture, and then drove down to the St. Charles, accompanied 
by a friend. When we were within six squares of the Hotel, 
we were compelled to leave the Carriage. Mrs. W. endea¬ 
voured to persuade me, to return home with her. But I said, 
no, no, if the St. Charles, is doomed to ashes, I am resolved 
to be in at “The Death.” We wended our way slowly through 
the crowd. Thousands & tens of thousands of persons filled 
the streets. When we neared the noble Edifice;, I looked at the 
magnificent Dome, a deep black mass, like a funeral Pall rested 
upon it. Soon, a bright serpent-like flame, sprang through 
the Cupola, high into the Heavens. The cloud parted, and 
rolled away. The sun shone forth, and its beams lingered 
lovingly upon the glittering Dome. As I gazed upon it, there 
came a crash such as ears have rarely heard. The Dome had 
fallen! Then arose; a wild wail of sorrow, from the multitude, 
(numbering more than 50,000 persons.) Above the terrific 
crash was heard this cry of despair. Thus in early day, was 
destroyed this graceful Dome! By making a long detour I 
reached the Balcony of the Verandah, a Hotel vis a vis. From 
thence, I watched the entire descruction of this Pearl—this 
Gem of Hotels. 


“Take it for all and all,” 

“We ne’er shall look upon its like again.” 

It was, in truth a National ornament. It was the Pantheon 
of American Structures! Never did I realize so perfectly the 
truthfulness of the oft repeated quotation, “Blessings brighten 
as they take th,eir flight.” Never to my eyes had the splendid 
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Edifice appeared so beautiful, as when all its admirable pro¬ 
portions were cased in fire, relieved by an intensely black sky. 

It was the most wildly grand & awfully magnificent spectacle, 
imagination can picture. It combined all the granduer of a 
Conflagration with the horrors of an Earthquake. As the 
Portico with its graceful columns, and exquisite statuary fell 
to the earth, the houses around trembled & rocked. For hours 
I watched the progress of the flames. Every portion of the 
Building was destroyed e’er the “Parlour” was touched. Ah! 
no language can describe the years of Memory, that crowded 
into that brief space. All the happy scenes of bye gone years 
passed before my mental vision, arrayed in the brightness of 
their first enjoyment. As I gazed upon the destruction of all 
once so beautiful, I likened it to my own Destiny. There was 
a time when Life was bright as a dream of “Fairy Land”, and, 
now, mid crushed Hopes, and blighted feelings I stand wrecked 
in happiness, with no visions of future joy to gladden my soul. 
Alas! thus pass away all that is dearest, truest & brightest. -—• 
The wail for the lost St. Charles, finds an Echo throughout 
the country. How many have spent their most joyous days 
within its walls.- 

January 31st 1851. 

Jenny Lind 

“Words cannot shadow forth the charms of the matchless 
voice of Jenny Lind. The music seems to gush from her 
throat in rills of song, until the, whole air is full of harmony. 
In the Trio with the Flutes, her voice mingles with the tones 
of the instruments, sweeter, higher, and clearer than their most 
delicious notes. The Swedish Mountain Song is a miracle of 
beauty. In it, she imitates the “Herdsman’s” call for his 
flocks, echo takes up the strain, and repeats it O’er again. The 
last notes die away in silence so enchantingly, you can but 
exclaim, “There is no sound so sweet.” Nothing that I have 
ever heard—no sound of Earth or air, resembles it, save the 
Mysterious Music of Pascagoula Bay. 

The Bird Song is exquisite. The joyous gay warble of 
the merry bird is as perfectly heard, as tho’ you wandered 
amid the deep Forests, and mountain glades of Sweden. Her 
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face is lighted up with a beautiful sunny smile and the sweet 
tones of “I am singing, I must be singing” fall like pearls, 
from the rosy portals of her lips. She sings all the music of 
her concerts exquisitely, and with the most finished science, 
and taste, but, it is in the melodies of her Native Land, that she 
shines forth preeminent, and reaches heights unattainable by 
any other singer. In the unique, sparkling brightness of th,e 
music, there is a peculiar charm, which enchants. A soft & 
gentle feeling steals over the heart as you listen. It comes 
upon the senses, like the falling of the rain-drops, like' the 
moonlight of summer, like breezes from Southern Seas. ■ 

Her music never awakens the passionate emotions, oi 
causes the blood to rush madly through the veins—or the 
pulses to beat high. The pleasure derived from her voice, is 
gentle and pure. 

I do not think any one has ever listened to her first song 
without disappointment, which, however changes into ad¬ 
miration, as song after song comes to the ear. She steals into 
the heart. She; does not reach it by a “coup de main.” Altho’ 
she has no personal beauty, there is a look of honest genius, 
of firm purpose about her light blue eyes which takes the place 
of beauty, and satisfies the imagination. 

New Orleans, February 10th—1851—Monday— 

Jenny Lind After Hearing Her “More Than Once” 

I have heard more than once the divine songstress Jenny 
Lind. Words can never do justice to that sweet & matchless 
voice! The melody seems to gush from her soul in rills of 
song, and it flows over you, till you feel lost, drowned in 
waves of harmony. To call her a Nightingale gives but a 
faint idea of her surpassing powers. You feel the soul in her 
accents, that never breathed from the sweetest of birds. In 
the Trio of the Flute, in which, her voice mingles with those 
sweet instruments, sweeter and clearer than their most ex¬ 
quisite notes, this divine soul, still exercises its magic influence 
over you. But it is not only as the Queen of Song, one must 
regard this Swedish Maiden. I look upon her, as the most 
simple-hearted, generous & unselfish of human beings. Her 
spotless purity—her guileless symplicity—her splendid chari- 
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ties places her in the first rank of women, and these perfec¬ 
tions almost overshadow the charms of the singer. 

With a playful symplicity she revels amid notes, at¬ 
tained with infinite difficulty by any other singer. 

The Swedish Mountain Song is a Miracle; of Sound. In 
it, she imitates the Herdsman’s call for his Flocks, and the 
Echo, which the Hills give back again. The last note is en¬ 
chanting. It is low, soft and wild. It swells around you, 
now above—now below, like an Eolian Harp, until the Theater 
is filled with the melody. It does not resemble any sound of 
earth, or air, I ever listened to, save the Mysterious Music 
which haunts the Shores of Pascagoula Bay. 

The Birdling Song is exquisite. The joyous, merry 
warbling of the Bird is as perfectly heard as tho’ you wan¬ 
dered amid the deep Forests and Woodland Glades of Sweden. 
—While she sings this song, her face is lighted up with a beau¬ 
tiful smile, and the sweet words, “I am singing, I must be 
singing,” fall like pearls from the rosy portals of her lips. 

« 

Her Italian songs, are rendered with exquisite; science, 
and the perfect skill of a finished Musician. They are de¬ 
lightful. They excite wonder and admiration, but they do not 
warm the heart. They are like the “Aurora Borealis” of 
Northern Climes, exquisite in its beauty, but cold, cold as 
the moonlight upon snow. It is not therefore in Italian Music, 
I would style her “The Queen of Song.” 

In the melodies of her Native Land—in the wild Music 
of Germany she is pre-eminent, and reaches heights, unattain¬ 
able by other Vocalists. In the unique, sparkling music of 
her Native land, there is a peculiar charm, which enchants. 
Which is irresistible, A. soft gentle, feeling steals over the 
heart, as you listen. It comes upon the senses like the falling 
of the rain-drops—like the moonlight of summer—like the life- 
giving breeze of Southern Seas. 

Her music never awakens passionate emotions in the soul, 
or causes the “Pulses wild play”, or makes the blood rush 
madly through the veins. A pure and happy feeling possesses 
the heart. Her first song, at all her Concerts is in Italian, and 
I am sure, no one has heard her first song, without disappointment, 
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which however, changes into admiration as song after song comes to 
the ear. She steals into the heart, she does not take it by 
“coup de main.” 

The following paragraphs were also taken from the diary: 

Mobile has been visited by the most terrific Hurricane of 
this Century. It began on Tuesday 24th of August. During 
the night it increased to a Gale. On Wednesday, it continued 
increasing in violence until nine o’clock at night,, when a slight 
abatement was visible. At eleven the Hurricane came on. Oh! 
the horrors,—the terrors of that night no words can shadow 
forth. There was neither Thunder or Lightning but the rain 
poured in endless torrents. The wind had the sound of Cannon 
and struck the house, with the force of its Balls. Then would 
come a wail—like myriads of human voices in their Death 
Agony—Shrieks as tho’ the Dead were bursting their Graves 
—Tremblings of the solid earth. Ah! my soul went up in 
fervent prayer, for those: hapless creatures, whom I felt were 
at those terrible moments yielding up their lives. There was 
a frightful wildness in the Tempest, which told me Death was 
riding on the dark wings of the Hurricane. 

No sleep came to my eyes, & by the window I watched for 
the coming day. Ah! how terror multiplies Time! The night 
seemed endless, the minutes dragged on as tho’ they were 
hours. At last came the Daylight and I thanked the Good 
God, I was permitted to look upon it once more. The black 
heavy clouds, gradually rolled up, as the light came on, and 
revealed the unchecked horrors of the Tempest. Great Trees 
were up rooted as tho’ they were Spring flowers. Houses were 
un-roofed, and one Square below us, rushed in the mad billowy 
waves of the Gulf, bearing on their tide, every variety of mer¬ 
chandise, which their fury had torn from the various stores, 
all Front, Commerce & Water, the three business streets of 
the town. Never did I behold such a scene of Desolation & 
Ruin. It was a sight to remember forever! The sky had an 
inky darkness, unrelieved by one gleam of Lightening, It 
was like a grand Funereal Pall over those who had perished 
in the Tempest—Tender Children were swept from their Par¬ 
ents’ arms, and old Age, struggled with the waters e’er the 
sweet cup of Life, was exhausted. Strong Men battled with 
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the Flood nobly e’er they perished and young women were 
engulfed like the Autumn Leaves, in the mad seething Waters. 
At mid Day the Hurricane abated and the waves, as tho’ 
wearied with the Devastation they had wrought, quietly re¬ 
tired to their usual channels. Then did the Merchants perceive 
the immensity of their losses! Thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, even unto millions of Dollars were destroyed by 
the flood. All descriptions of provision—All kinds of fine 
Fabrics—of beautiful Jewelry—of gorgeous Carpetings were in 
one mass of terrible Ruin. The Wharfs all gone, and their 
places supplied by thousands of trees, torn from their native 
soil, and wildly dashed upon the shore. The hopes of years— 
the labour of months in a few short hours all gone, all despair 
where “Expectation yester night sat smiling.” 

August 30th 1852—- 

Madame LeVert’s Philosophy 

I spend one hour of the early morning always with my 
flowers arranging and caressing them. How good is the great 
God in giving us sources of enjoyment in all phases of Life. 
I who once, felt such bounding delight—such radient glee in 
the brilliant throng and the gay Saloon. Who was a creature 
of mirth, perfectly “sans Source,” now find my greatest 
pleasure in “silent Converse” with my flowers, those “Stars 
of Earth,” which I watch as beautiful unfolclings of Nature’s 
mysteries, and every blossom speaks to me, of the greatness 
and purity of the Mighty One. Between the world and I 
seems to flow an impassible Gulf, and I often wish no Bridge 
of Circumstance may ever tempt me to wander in it again. 
With my Books—-my pen—my flowers—-my own family circle, 
I feel no need of society. Never has the shadow of a wish 
assailed me to return to those scenes, once so dear to me. This 
may seem to you like an affectation but it is a reality. I have 
not the power of forgetting, and lack the current coin of 
small likes , and dislikes, which enables one to enjoy the world as 
it is. Altho’ I strive to wear a cheerful seeming, my soul is 
still as desolate, as when the first fierce Simoon of Sorrow 
laid low in dust the precious hopes of existence. How can I 
be happy or gay, when my heart is encumbered with the 
withered leaves of past joys—The Lava of Time has hardened 
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over them, but only to preserve them in all their unequalled 
beauty. When I endeavour to remove it I shrink back apalled 
to find them still fiesh, still as dear as in other days. I aban¬ 
don the effoit to obliterate them, and say, “Others may forget, 
with the Mother’s heart knows no forgetfulness.” 

September 7th 1852. 

There are found in the Diary a number of poems, most of them 
carrying the author’s name. “The Alabama” by Samuel Lover is 
presented here on account of its local interest: 

The Alabama. 

I thought of thee, as down the stream, 

I floated, in a wand’rer’s dream, 

As sunset cast its glowing beam, 

On the banks of the Alabama. 

The waters calm reflected bright, 

The golden glories of the light 
While stealing on, the shades of night 
Came o’er the Alabama. 

The evening star came peeping through, 

The misty veil of evening’s dew, 

Like Love thro’ tears, its brightness grew 
Like thee—on the Alabama. 

And sparkling there, as Beauty’s Queen, 

Resided o’er the tranquil scene, 

I wished that thou hadst with me been 
On the lovely Alabama. 

And then the Moon, with silver beam! 

Shed brighter lustre o’er the stream, 

But brighter was the Poet’s dream, 

Of thee,—on the Alabama. 

The sunset bright—the moonlight fair— 

The spring-tide balm of evening’s air 
With thought of thee, could not compare 
On the lovely Alabama. 

However far—however near— 

To me, alike, thourt still most dear— 

In thought, s\yeet love, thourt with me here 
Oh the winding Alabama. 
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The watch-dog’s bark,, on shore I hear— 
It tells me that some home is near— 
And Memory wakes affection’s tear, 

On the distant Alabama. 

Samuel Lover. 


The poem presented here, “Once More” is a very beautiful 
love poem but whether written by Madam LeVert or some other 
poet cannot be proven by the Diary where it appears. It is dated 
“March 2nd, 1848, Thursday night.” 

Once More 

The moon upon the West is low, 

The clock hath chimed the, morning hour, 

The time hath passed, when I should go, 

Yet still I linger in thy bower. 

In vain, I seek, with purpose stern, 

To pass, and close the dreaded door, 

I meet thine eye, and quickly turn, 

To press thee to my heart once more. 

The light winged hours have flown apace, 

But we their rustling heeded not:— 

I saw but thy beloved face, 

And all the rest of life forgot. 

Thou wilt not chide me—Fate for us 
Hath few such blessed hours in store:— 

Farewell—Yet, first come near me thus, 

And let me feel thy kiss once more. 

Ah! dearest! Life would be too blest 
Were all these pains & partings past:— 

These give to Love a deeper zest, 

And bind our mutual fetters fast. 

Then let us, still love on, and be 
Our language Love’s exhaustless love: 

The days of absence quickly flee— 

We only part to meet once more. 

March 2nd 1848 
Thursday Night. 
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LETTERS 

(Through the courtesy of Mr. Jim Walton of Emporia, Miss., the following 
letter has been copied from the Murff collection in the Evans Memorial 
Library, Aberdeen, Miss. It was written by Col. L. J. Morgan of Monroe 
County, Miss., from Blue Mountain, Alabama—a picture of camp life at the 
time, June 8, 1864, as Col. Morgan saw it in the section near Gadsden, 
Alabama. It has an interest more than local: 

Blue Mountain Station was, in 1864, the Terminus of the proposed road 
from Selma to the Tennessee River at Guntersville. The road was subse¬ 
quently the Selma, Rome and Dalton. Oxford Furnace was operated by the 
Confederate Government and iron was shipped from Blue Mountain to the 
Confederate Arsenal at Selma. The railroad station was about two miles 
North of the business district of the present city of Anniston.) 

Camp near Blue Mountain, Ala., June 8th, 1864. 

Dear Sister, 

We arrived at this place on the 3rd from Selma, Ala., after a 
long and tedious march through heat and dust. Our march, 
though tedious, was somewhat relieved by the scenery of moun¬ 
tainous country. This place is the terminis of the Ala. & Ten¬ 
nessee River R.R., some forty miles from the Georgia Line. I 
have nothing of interest to write. The enemy are reported to be at 
Gadsden, some thirty miles from this place with a large train of 
wagons and beef cattle going to Sherman’s army. Why the force 
we have here don’t intercept, I can’t tell. We have about three 
thousand cavalry here, enough to make a good fight or at least to 
retard the enemy’s progress. We want a Morgan or Forrest. 
There is nothing new from the army, only Virginia, which you 
will hear before this reaches you. The country is poor, only the 
valleys between the mountains, wheat crops look well. There is 
too much idle land. What the indigent families of soldiers are to 
do I don’t know. Women come here and cry for corn for their 
children. It is heart rending. How long we will remain here I 
don’t know, I want to go to the front or somewhere, so I get 
away from here. There is a great responsibility resting on mothers 
in regard to the training of their daughters. You have daughters 
and remember their virtue. They will soon be women, be careful 
of their association while young. Teach them the great importance 
of their character. Impress upon them that their character is as 
easily soiled as white paper. Impress upon them to beware of 
men, never allow liberties taken with them, if known; would dis- 
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grace them. Trust no one for I tell you they will deceive you 
every time. Impress on them not to let love take possession of 
their virtue. Never let your daughters visit those you think doubt¬ 
ful. Teach them to hold aloof from all such. Teach them the great 
importance of Christianity while their minds are young. You 
have examples in your own neighborhood, a family that is forever 
gone in the eyes of the community. Live above suspicion. We 
are all well. Claborne arrived here yesterday from home. Our 
regiment is very well mounted and organized. I think we have a 
good colonel. We looked for Gen’l Gholson command sometime. 
We hear he has gone to Clanton, Miss., it has rained here for 
several days. We have no tents and take the weather. Our rations 
are short. Tell Dillingham’s folks Jack is well. Remember me to 
Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Larkin and family. I will write again when we 
move. Remember me to all the children. 

Your brother 

L. J. Morgan. 

This very valuable letter from Jefferson Davis to Franklin P. Mclntire, 
was presented to the Alabama State Department of Archives and History 
recently by the widow of Jefferson Davis Mclntire who lives in Gainesville, 
Fla. Mrs. Mclntire was before her marriage Sara Hocutt. 

Beauvoir, Missi. 

8th July, 1884. 

Mr. Franklin P. Mclntire 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received and read with sincere gratification your letter 
assuring me of your personal regard and of your approval as a 
Confederate soldier of my conduct as Chief Executive. Your 
record is one of which your children may justly be proud. Suffer¬ 
ing, wounds and imprisonment. Your zeal was unscathed as 
shown by your prompt return to the Army as soon as circum¬ 
stances permitted it. 

• • Accept my sincere thanks for the honor you did me in giving 
my name to your son. Tell him that when Wilson the great 
Grammarian had learned his letters he said “Now I have the key 

• and can learn whatever there is of human knowledge”. ' My little 
..namesake has gone further than Wilson had when he made his bold 
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declaration & those who often admired him under the name of 

Christopher North would probably have thought the little boy 

filled with vain conceit. Like you, I wish it were permitted us to 

meet, but if that be impracticable, I should be glad to hear from 

you at your convenience and from my namesake when he begins to 
write. 

Truly your friend, 

(signed) Jefferson Davis. 


Letters from Benjamin and Mallory 

The following two letters are published here for the first time. Their 
historical importance is due chiefly to the fact that they are official letters 
from members of the Confederate States Cabinet. Both Mallory and Ben¬ 
jamin were confronted with overwhelming tasks which were performed with 
sustained loyalty and devotion. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 


War Department. 


Richmond, Oct. 21, 1861. 

His Excellency, 

Henry T. Clark, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Sir. 


Your letter of 16th inst. in regard to the supply of lead for 
the Government has been received. 

I thank you for your letter, and am happy to inform you that 
the subject has already been considered, and measures taken to 
su PP 1 y our wants from the very sources which your correspondent 
suggests. We have already a large quantity of lead from those 
mines on the way to Memphis. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very Respectfully, 

Your obdt. Servt. 

J. P. Benjamin 
Acting Sec. War. 
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CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 


Mr. E. A. Swain 


Navy Department. 

Montgomery, April 2d, 1861. 


New Orleans, La. 


Sir: 

Your letter of 17th inst. making application for the position of 
Midshipman in the C. S. Navy has been received. 

Your name has been placed on the list of applications for 
Midshipman’s warrants and when such appointments are to be 
made from civil life, will be submitted to the Executive with other 
applicants. 

Appointments to that grade have been confined thus far to 
those who resigned from the U. S. Navy in consequence of the 
secession of the Confederate States.— 

I am Respectfully, 

Your Obdt. Servt. 

S. R. .Mallory 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The three following letters were found at Old Burnt Corn in Monroe Coun¬ 
ty, and comprise a part of the Dr. Benjamin F, Watkins papers, having been 
presented to the Department of Archives and History through the courtesy 
of D. L, McCall, of Monroeville. 

The letter dated at Corinth, from W. B. H. Howard is to his sister, 
widow of Doctor John Watkins, (the father of Doctor Benjamin F.,), who 
died in 1853. The reference to Mr. Lett is to one of her sons-in-law, Mr. 
Lett Mosley. 

Richard H. Watkins, author of the letter dated at Camp Douglas, Illinois, 
died in Prison, according to family records, during the year 1864. 

The Boonville, Texas letter of 1866 is addressed to Doctor Benjamin F. 
Watkins. Mr. Miller who has not been identified, was doubtlss a Monroe 
County friend of the family. 
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Corinth 17th 1862 

My dear Sister 

I have time only to say that I have heard of the death of Mr. 
Lett. I sincerely feel for Betsey and all of you, who have lost a 
good husband, father & friend. Tell Betsey to bear her loss with 
Christian fortitude. We all have much to bear now. She has a 
double share. 

I am well. I have been sick for two weeks from Diarrhea 
from exposure before & during the battle of Shiloh—but am now 
well. 

Lizzie my wife, is in Mobile. I suppose you have heard of 
Brutus being surrendered a prisoner at Island No. 10. His whole 
Regiment with the exception of a few, were taken prisoners. Rich- 
bourg who was taken prisoner also wrote to his father from Camp 
Chase, Ohio, & this we heard from Brutus. I’ have time to write 
no more now. 


Your affectionate 
Brother 

W. B. H. Howard. 


Camp Douglas, Ill., July 21st/64. 

Mr. John or Chris Ramsey 

Sirs: I write to inform you that I am a prisoner of War and 
I am in prison at this place. I was captured at Shelbyville, Tenn. 
on the 27th of June/64 and am at this time very much in want of 
some money. I know that times is hard and I dislike to make this 
request of you. I want money to purchase paper and stamps to 
write home with also many other necessaries such as tobacco and 
vegetables and some few articles of clothing. My health is not 
good and I hope that we will be: soon exchanged when I last heard 
from home they were all well hoping that these few lines will 
reach you soon and that you will comply with my request. I 
remain yours truly 

Richard H Watkins’ Co A) R. H. Watkins 

1st Confederate Regiment 
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Boonville, Texas, May 19th, 1866. 

Dear Watkins 

Yours of the 8th has just come to hand and with it comes 
joyful tidings, I must acknowledge. Can it be that the dead is 
alive. 

I would venture to say and exclaim aloud, that I was dreaming, 
was it not, that I hear the gentle voice of the charming Prairie 
Girl which I know to be true, I will proceed. I must confess that 
the pleasures which your kind and friendly epistle brought, can not 
be surpassed, even though I should receive a letter from my Ala 
DUCK. 

I sympathise for you, and am sorry to hear, that you have 
been in such a deplorable condition. I know from the experience 
of others & not from personal that when a man is deeply in love, 
that is when his Mental & Physical exertions are all concentrating 
upon the same point, the burden is severe, although he stumbles 
on apparently to be blinded. 

I thank you, for your Kind admonitions. I appreciate them 
highly, Knowing that they were penned by a friend, who has had 
no little experience with the Femal Tribe (or sex). I will hug no 
more, unless I can hug. “Fashionably”. I do not know how to com¬ 
mence to relate the news. If, I make any statements, that you are 
acquainted with, you will excuse me. 

I will assure you, that I have had a hard time, since I saw you 
last. You will remember that we parted last in Selma, Ala. and 
I had been wounded the day before the final downfall. After you 
mounted your noble Stallion, and departed for the front arose, took 
my bed and walked, out to the breast works, and viewed the 
Yanks, as the line advanced on the City. A more grand scene, 
I never witnessed. I did not participate in the fight, being so 
completely worn out from fatigue, and pain. I remained there till 
the Yanks charged over the works, and then departed for the rear, 
or, began to make good my escape, which I thought an impossi¬ 
bility ; but being possessed, at that time with forethought, I at¬ 
tempted to leave the city, which I did, after being taken prisoner 
about dark. I saw the Command was so completely demoralised, 
that I went home to recruit. I had not been home two hrs. before 
two of the deplorable demons, rode up to the gate in disguise. I 
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went out and conversed for some time with them, they pretending 
all the while, to be our Soldiers, when I suspicioned them to be 
Yanks from their actions and their brogue. When they left, 
Brother, and I, persued them and overtook them, at a house five 
miles East of Tus. We rode up to, and began to question them. 
They suspitioned, and fired on us, very unexpectedly; not exceed¬ 
ing twelve paces. In mean time I had dismounted. They by 
Providence; missed us. My horse ran off, and left me alone to 
face the music, Brother s horse having become frightened had car¬ 
ried him away with the swiffness of an Arrow. Just imagine 
Johnnie’s feeling about this time, in front of the dare Devils; armed 
with an old shot gun. I raise her with the greatest velocity and 
confidence, and let them have the best I had. By the grace of 
God; I filled them both full of shot from head to foot. I got both of 
them, and two fine Morgan horses, equipments in full (Navies, 
pistols, sadles, amc.) Just imagine how Johnie looked, when he 
mounted his fine horses and rode off victorious. 

The Yanks were Wilson’s Couriers from Selma to C'roxton 
Gen. at Tus. 

Well for something else,—I left Ala. early in the Spring for 
Texas. As I left, I thought of the pleasant moments, which I had 
spent in the Old State—with my old friends and companions. The 
old Union is nothing, but a ruined, sad, miserable and deserted 
looking place—nothing left, but the bare old bricks. 

It seems, that God has decreed, that I shall desert my native 
State, and live a Texan, and by his grace do I live, and may I ever 
live, even unto death. 

My trip was pleasant until, I left Orleans; From Orleans to 
Galveston Texas, I had a miserable time. While on the Gulf of 
Mexico, I thought of the present and past, the future, and Eternity. 
I will give you an idea of my feeling and actions. While the Old 
Steamer was rolling and tumbling & rumbling & squalling & 
brawling, I was vomiting & falling & crying, lying & catching & 
pulling & praying and a thousand other ings, unnecessary to mention. 
I welcomed the Island City, when I saw it, I assure you I was 
then on Texas soil, where I had longed to be for months before. 
It was then in Febiuary, and all nature seemed to be dead, or dis¬ 
solved of all that was beautiful, but I saw it was a fine country. 

I am now boarding at a place in the edge of the Prairie, where, 
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I can view the landscape, while I write, for miles around. The 
earth is clad with the greatest variety of flowers. I will send you 
a Specimen, the small one is The Texas Star, and the other is the 
holly hawk, both wild flowers. 

The finest Cattle and horses are seen on all sides, grazing. 
They generally run in large herds. 

The Sheep are innumable. It is a very common thing to see 
from 3 to 4, thousand in a herd closely followed by a Shepherd, 
and his dog. 

Money, such as gold and silver, is very plentiful in this Sec¬ 
tion, but a man must go to work, if he expects to procure it. A 
person can make money at most anything he goes at, if he will be 
attentive. Provisions are very plentiful . There is no camplaint, as 
to the want of provisions. The Crops are not as fine as they could 
have been, if we had not have had so much rain. 

The Wheat crops in Northern Texas, are very fine indeed, but, 

I am afraid that they will be ingored by the continued rains. Game 
in most parts is very plentiful—You can find any Climate—you 
wish—Anc. 

Mike; I have seen several Curiosities, since, I have been here, 
that I never saw before. Such as the horned frog, Tyrantula, & 
the Santipede. The last two are a species of insects. I would like 
to have you, here to comment with me upon the country and its 
contents. I will say this much for this portion of the State, we are 
always on the extremes. 

I have fine fun sporting over the Praries with the females, 
who are fond of romance, and generally very agreeable— 

Give old Nick my best respects, and tell him that—I am among 
the living and enjoying my self finely. 

I am engaged in business in the tow# of Boonville Brazos Co. 
which you can see by examining your Map. 

I expect to go into Northern Texas this Fall to look at the 
country. Well Mike, I have a great deal more to say, but—for 
fear I will weary your patience, I will postpost till another time. 
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HellLoe! Mike! Before: I depart, I say, if you ever see old 
Burt and Webb W. Kick them for me, Will you?_ 

Write soon to your friend J. H. Miller. 

When you write—tell me if you have heard of Shockley, and 
what he is doing. Send me some puns or puzzles to work, if you 
have any good ones. 

Please excuse bad writing, as I am very nervous at this time. 


Letter of William Rufus King 

The following letter from William R. King to his niece, Miss Eliza R. 
Beck was recently presented to the Department of Archives and History by 
Mrs, William A. Dexter of Camden, Alabama. This letter has remained in 
Mrs. Dexter’s family for one hundred and fifteen years. 

William R. King was the guardian of Eliza R. Beck. So the spirit and 
tone of the letter is that of a father to his daughter. This document is 
historically important in that it reflects the atmosphere of an era in Southern 
history. 


Mrs, William A, Dexter, the donor of this letter, is now in her ninety- 
fourth year. She is the great niece of William R. King and is his closest 
living relative. It was to Mrs. Dexter’s mother, who was later Mrs. Curtis, 
that this letter was written. 


Washington City 
16th February 1826 

Dear Eliza 

Your letter afforded me: sincere pleasure, I was far from being 
satisfied with your location at Raleig'h; the reasons, tis now un¬ 
necessary to give. In the Family of Judge Nash, your situation is 
precisely such as I could have wished it; The Judge is one of the 
best of men, and his daughters as I am informed, and believe, are 
distinguished for their intelligence, and amiability; cultivate their 
friendship; and apply yourself dilligently to those studied which 
will fit you for usefulness in your progress through life. I have 
reason to believe the French is not taught at Hillsborough, if so, 
you will be placed under the instruction of Miss Burke; always 
treat her with the highest respect, she is a Lady, in every sense of 
the word. In you my dear Eliza, I have the greatest confidence, 
and my affection for you is unbounded—Judge Nash will supply 
you with such Books as you may require; and Mrs. Nash is kind 
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enough to propose to procure for you the necessary articles of 
dress. 

I received a letter from your Brother William this morning, 
his wife and himself are in good health, they will be in No. Caro¬ 
lina the last of May or first of June. Your Uncle John has been 
severely sick, but is fast recovering. Your other Friends in Caro¬ 
lina are in the enjoyment of tolerable health. Your Uncle Thomas 
has purchased Lands about ten miles from Tuscaloosa, and con¬ 
templates removing from his present residence. I can give you no 
news—my health is much improved. You wish to know to what 
church I belong. My Father was for a great portion of a tolerably 
long life, an Episcopalian, and I am proud to say, he sustained 
throughout, the character of an honest man, a sincere Friend, a 
good Citizen, and a pious Christian. From education, from an in¬ 
voluntary & early attachment of the Religion of my Fathers, I 
have imbibed the same religious principles—I am sorry I can give 
you no better reason for my faith. Let me remark my Dear Girl, 
that for the sincere professors of the Religion of Christ, whether 
distinguished as Presbeterians, Episcopalians, or any other of the 
various Christian denominations, equal respect is due, equal charity, 
and equal love; never therefore suffer yourself to fall into an error, 
too common I am sorry to say, of condemning those, who may 
happen to differ with you, in the tenets of their faith. Intolerance 
in Religion has in all ages been condemned by the; wise, the vir¬ 
tuous and the very pious; and in almost every age has led to the 
most sanguinary wars, and the infliction of the most cruel tortures. 

Turn your attention to History and you will recover abundant 
evidence on this subject. White me, and write freely, and frankly; 
I need not I trust assure you that the promotion of your best in¬ 
terests is my first, my great object. 

With the sincerest affection 

Your Uncle 

William R. King, 

Miss Eliza R. Beck 
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Augusta J. Evans on Secession 

The following letter, dated January 13, 1861, was written by Augusta J. 
Evans of Georgia and Alabama to L. Virginia French of Tennessee. It was 
written in reply to Mrs. French’s request that she lend her name to a 
“Memorial” dedicated to the preservation of the Union, which was to be 
presented before various governing bodies. Although Mrs. French received 
the signaturs of hundreds of important women, both of the border Southern 
states and of the North, she found in Augusta Evans a sturdy and unrelenting 
opponent of the Memorial. The letter is interesting in itself as having been 
written by one prominent author to another. It is also interesting because of 
the fact that it is typical of the uncompromising attitude taken by most women 
of the Deep South in contrast to the more lenient view adopted by many 
women of the border states. The letter is published in the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly through the courtesy of Mrs. Fred Frazier of Chattanooga (grand¬ 
daughter of L. Virginia French), who owns the original letter, and of Dr. 
Virginia Lewis Peck of Troy. 

.As regards your request, that I will append my name to 

a “memorial to be presented to the Georgia Convention, you will 
I trust, pardon me, when candor compels the avowal, that with 
such a memorial, I have no s}unpathy what-ever. I regret most 
sincerely that on this subject, our views are so widely at variance. 
You have warmly espoused the “Union” cause, while I, am an 
earnest and uncompromising Secessionist. Your predicate of “Southern 
rights in the Union,” I now regard as more than paradoxical; and 
prompt and separate state action, I believe to be the only door of 
escape from the worse than Egyptian bondage of Black-Republi¬ 
canism. 

For fifteen years, we of the South have endured insult and 
aggression; have ironed down our just indignation, and suffered 
numberless encroachments, because of our devotion to the “Union”; 
because we shuddered and shrank from laying hands on the mag¬ 
nificent Temple which our forefathers reared in proud triumph, 
and which has blazed the Pharos of the civilized world. Presum¬ 
ing upon their devotion, Northern fanaticism has grown on 
Southern endurance and not all the diplomacy, the consummate 
statesmanship of patriotic men of both sections, has weighed one 
iota against the waves of Abolitionism, which have rolled rapidly 
on, until they threaten to pollute the sacred precincts of the “White 
House.” “The Union” has become a misnomer, and rather than 
witness the desecration of our glorious Fane, we of the South, will 
Sampson-like, lay hold upon its pillars, and if need be, perish in its 
ruins. 
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The present attitude of the Republican party; and the desper¬ 
ate and unscrupulous character of its leaders, preclude all hope of 
a satisfactory redress of our grievances, within the Union; and 
since the Aegis of the. “Constitution” has been contemptuously 
thrown aside; I could place no confidence in the temporary concessions 
which just so soon as the Secession swept by, would be cancelled as 
hitherto. The South asks but her sacred constitutional rights ; these, 
have been grossly and persistently violated; pleadings, expostulations 
and threats on our part, have been answered with taunts, sneers and 
defiance on theirs; and promises which possibly, the present alarming 
crisis might extort from them, would be kept with their accustomed 
Punic faith. I repeat it; the Union has been an Idol too long, to admit 
of its being struck rudely from its lofty pedestal, without sending a 
thrill of anguish to every true, patriotic heart; but my dear Madam, 
the law of self-preservation is imperative; and as the thirteen States 
cut the chains of Great Britain to regain their birth-right— Freedom; 
so we of the South sever the galling links that bind us to a people 
who guided by the Demon of Fanaticism have insanely destroyed 
the noblest government which the accumulated wisdom of cen¬ 
turies has ever erected. 

The “Memorial” which you propose to lay before the Conven¬ 
tion of Georgia, from the “representative women” of America, 
essays to accomplish, what our ablest statesmen have found im¬ 
possible, and it is because I most earnestly deprecate as suicidal , 
an effort to delay the dissolution of the Union, that I must decline 
to add my own signature. A few months or rather weeks hence, 
our rights would inevitably be maintained at the point of the 
Sword; for the coercive policy of Lincoln is fore-shadowed; and 
since the South has resolved to defend her constitutional rights at 
all hazards; I regard it as an economy of blood for the fifteen States 
to secede as promptly as possible. As a citizen of Alabama, I am proud 
to be able to tell you, we have irrevocably linked our destiny with the 
Carolinas, and if necessary, will drain our veins; rather than yield to the 
ignominious rule of Black Republicanism; as a native of the Empire 
State of the South, my heart clings to her soil, and I look forward to 
the meeting of her convention, with a triumphant assurance that 
“knowing her rights, she dare maintain them” ; and that in the palmiest 
days of our coming Confederacy, I shall look back to the 16th of Jan’ 
1861 and exclaim exultingly, “/ too am a Georgian 
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Perhaps, my dear Madame, you will censure my warmth on this 
subject; but my all is at stake. My Father and my two brothers belong 

and b£ s rr fo 0n ° * g “ ; ^ aftCr day 1 P J y needle making 

Zhil r A T ramparts ’ and ^rtridges for its cannon; and if 
(which God in his mercy forbid!) the hour arrives when the Federal 

guns pour their fiery hail upon it; I feel that I would infinitely prefer 
o perish there with them, rather than endure the horrors whkh hun¬ 
dreds of John Browns would inevitably stir up in our midst- seltered 
by the protecting mantle of Lincoln’s Administration. Were it my 
privilege to address my country-men of Georgia on the 16 th I 
should point to the flag of Alabama, waving iff magnificent old 

o"od , , 7 “ 2 “ 0t lhe Gulf - “ d serene trust in the 

God of Justice; say triumphantly: "let the star of the Empire State 

b aze along the way to Freedom; let us conquer or perish together • 

delay ,s ruinous, suicidal; ‘the time has come!”’ Such are my views 

regarding the vital issues of the day, and having freely expressed 

requesrVith T ^ that 1 do not ' comply with your 

toward J SmCCre thanks f0r y° ur fri cndly feeling 

ward me, and hoping some day to meet you, I am, my deaf 


Very Respectfully Yours, 
Augusta J. Evans. 
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VALLEY CREEK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DALLAS COUNTY 
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AN OLD MOTHER CELEBRATES HER DAY 

By Minnie L. Lardent 

Three miles north of Selma stands Valley Creek Church, the 
oldest Presbyterian house of worship in Alabama. In 1816, before 
Alabama was a state, when Selma was merely a bluff on the Ala¬ 
bama River, a fleet of covered wagons carrying eight families and 
their household goods journeyed from Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, crossed the Chattahoochee River and finally came to the 
hills north of what is now Selma, where they pitched their tents. 

Agreeing among themselves that they were not likely to find 
a spot better suited for a home than this “Pleasant Valley” as 
they called it, they decided to remain and at once took steps to 
secure a grant of land from the United States government. Then 
began the clearing of the forest, cutting of roads and cultivation 
of the soil. 

Like most early explorers, these people were devout and the 
thing of paramount importance to them was a place in which to 
worship. Their wives and children could live in the tents. Homes 
could be built later—and at a later date many handsome homes 
were built in the neighborhood—but their first need was for a 
church. Accordingly, a site was selected and, all hands working 
together, trees were felled and a small log house was built. 

The rich fertile soil yielded more than these people ever 
dreamed that it would and a year later they decided that a larger 
and better church could be afforded. So the little log church was 
razed and a more pretentious frame building arose in its stead. 

Shortly after the new building was completed in 1817, the 
church was formally organized and the Reverend Francis Porter 
of Long Cane Church, Abbeville, North Carolina, was called to 
the pastorate. As there were no schools in the vicinity, this gen¬ 
tleman also taught the children of the settlers, thus launching the 
first school in Dallas County, 

These hardy pioneers were particularly fortunate in their se¬ 
lection of a locality, for, on the fringe of Alabama’s Black Belt, it 
was a soil that would grow anything that could be produced in the 
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Temperate Zone. They had fought in the wars of the American 
Revolution and of 1812 and were inured to hardships and undsr 
the stimulus of their industry and thrift the rich virgin soil gave 
abundantly year after year. 

From its beginning the Valley Creek Church was a centre 
around which the social life of the community gathered. For many 
years camp meetings were held there annually, drawing crowds 
from far and near. As God had prospered these people fair beyond, 
their hopes, they felt that they should give of their abundance t6 
His service. They therefore contributed liberally of their funds 
and their moral support to whatever cause Presbyterianism of the 
state sponsored. They assisted financially in the building of the 
Fiist Presbyterian Church in Selma, now one of the largest church¬ 
es in the city. 1 hey also helped in the building of the Alabama 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Selma, as well as Pisgah, Mount 
Pleasant and other churches of that denomination in the state... 

In 1857 the present church was built, a handsome two-story 
brick structure which stands today to all appearances as firm and 
strong as when it was completed, although the storms of eighty- 
four winters have passed over it. In the beginning the second 
story was used as an auditorium by the members and the Negro 
slaves held their services in the lower floor on Sunday afternoons. 

Gone now are the handsome homes which once dotted*'the 
countryside,; gone are the descendents of these people to the'cities 
and to other states. There are not enough left to justify an all- 
time pastor, but to a handful of devoted women goes the credit of 
keeping up the sentiment and preserving the memories of the 
historic structure. At the entrance to the building is a bronze 
tablet on which is inscribed the names of the early fathers of the 
church, placed there by the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

, Also due to the efforts of these women, the Association of 
Descendents of the Early Families was organized several years 
ago. The, (Jay devoted to mothers was chosen as the most , fitting 
on which to honor this old Mother of Presbyterianism in the. state 
and so, on each Mother s Day homecoming is celebrated. De¬ 
scendants of the men who thought it meet that a place of worship 
be built before they provided themselves with material comfdrts, 
gather from the surrounding country, from nearby cities and from 
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far distant states to spend a day at this venerable old shrine of 
their forefathers. 

By eleven o’clock the auditorium of the church is filled to 
overflowing-. As far as possible the program is in the hands of the 
descendants. There is music, both vocal and instrumental by tal¬ 
ented musicians. The Holy Communion is administered by young 
men, themselves elders in other Presbyterian churches. Then there 
is a sermon by some eminent divine who considers it! an honor to 
be invited to speak. 

At the close of the service, shortly after the noon hour, baskets 
are brought forth, their contents arranged on snowy cloths in the 
shade of the old trees that surround the edifice and a sumptuous 
dinner is served in the traditional old-fashioned style. Fried chick¬ 
en, boiled ham, pickles, buttered rolls, hot coffee, lemon pie and 
other trimmings that the true Southerner deems essential to. a well 
rounded picnic dinner are there in such abundance that every one 
present forgets whatever ailment he or she may have and just eats 
and eats and eats. 

The afternoon session includes talks on the historical signifi¬ 
cance of Valley Creek Church and outstanding incidents of its 
one hundred and more years of existence. Then there is a memorial 
hour when tributes are paid to members who have passed on 
during the year. New officers of the Association of Descendants 
are then elected for the following year and after farewells are said 
all depart for their various homes. 

In its setting of century-old oaks, serene, in the dignity of age 
and the consciousness of years well sperit— of services graciously 
rendered—this beloved old “Mother of Presbyterianism in Ala¬ 
bama” stands as if guarded by an eternal blessing. Looking back 
upon a purposeful past, she also gazes forward hopefully to a 
future of further usefulness. 

Selma, Ala. . > . 


Valley Creek Cemetery 

About a mile and a half from the old church is Valley Creek 
Cemetery, the spot selected and prepared bv the first settlers for 
a final resting place. These Scotch-Irish who, with their families, 
braved the hardships and privations, the Indians and other danger's 
of a new country, who cleared the forest, built homes and lived 
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worthy lives in this Pleasant Valley, and whose good deeds re¬ 
turned to them as prosperity, now rest under the cedars and oaks, 
awaiting* the coming day. 

A visit to the place where these old pioneers, their families 
and four generations of their descendents now sleep, proves in¬ 
teresting. 

One finds there an atmosphere of quiet dignity, a brooding 
stillness, broken only by the murmur of the wind in the trees and 
the notes of the feathered choir. Every tree in the enclosure has 
its hallowed associations. There are shrubbery and flowers in 
abundance in season, many of them descendents of the ones planted 
by loving hands in that long ago time when the once sturdy 
pioneers, grown feeble, began to “rest from their labors/’ 

The place is better kept than most old burying grounds, per¬ 
haps because it is still in use. Occasionally a descendent who has 
gone out into the world passes on and the remains are brought 
back to be interred with other descendents. 

Usually these old cemeteries are cluttered with fallen under¬ 
brush and stones that are broken, moss-covered, or aslant across 
sunken graves. Scattered all through this enclosure, however, are 
monuments erected long years ago that are still well preserved. 

It is interesting to read the names and inscriptions on these 
stones. It is said that all of the original settlers are buried here, 
the Morrisons, William and Robert, brothers; John and Carson, 
sons of Robert; Chris Osborn; Enoch Morgan; James and William 
Russell and their wives. 

Here are the graves of Caleb Tate and William Morrison who 
fought in the war of the Revolution. 

Under another stone lies Major James Russell, a veteran of 
the war of 1812. He also fought with Andrew Jackson in his war 
against the Indians, 

Here are graves of men who fought in the Mexican War. 

There are some who gave their lives in defense of their country 
during the sixties. In fact, every able-bodied man in the com¬ 
munity shouldered a musket and went forth to meet the Yankee 
when Abraham Lincoln declared war against the South. Some of 
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them faileci to return. Some of the men who remained at home 
too old to fight, lost their lives when General Wilson captured 


Here are monuments erected to the memory of the noble 
intrepid women who brought their children and shared with their 
husbands the hardships and privations of pioneer life; women who 

bore their burdens courageously and reared their children to be 
(jrod-fearing men and women. 

Here are graves of the women of Valley Creek Church who 
contributed largely to the cause of the Confederacy in the making 
of clothes and other supplies for the soldiers of the South. 


During the World 
Creek women rendered 
and other work. 


War another generation of these Valley 
distinguished service in food conservation 


And there are graves of women who, through the years have 
been largely responsible for keeping alive and carrying forward 
the traditions of the old Valley Creek Church. ' ° 
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TOWNS IN THE ALABAMA TERRITORY 

(The following articles descriptive of Mobile, Blakeley, St. Stephens and 
Jackson, in 1817, at the time Alabama was made a Territory were first 
printed in the New York Herald and copied in the Alabama Republican, pub¬ 
lished in Huntsville and are reproduced here in order that Alabamians may 
realize the growth and development of some of these points and the death of 
others. In 1817, the population of Mobile did not excede 800 persons. Today, 
the population is 78,324. St. Stephens, located on the Tombigbee River, 
about 100 miles above Mobile, was “a town of considerable importance” with 
a population of several thousand people. Today, the only thing that remains at 
St. Stephens is a marble shaft marking the spot as the Capital of Alabama 
Territory, 1817-1819.) 

Mobile, 1817. 

Much valuable, information to emigrants and other, is con¬ 
tained in the following letter from a gentleman now in the Alabama 
Territory to his friends in New York: 

Dear Sir: 

In answer to your inquiries .respecting the commercial towns 
already located in the territory of Alabama, as well as the eligible 
sites for such as have been established, I submit the following 
view, with such observations as appertained to the subject.' 

1 he town of Mobile is situated on a low sandy pine plain, on 
the west bank of the west mouth of Mobile river, within one mile 
of the bay. It was founded by the French upwards of one hundred 
years, and is older than New Orleans. Its population does not 
exceed eight hundred souls inhabiting 1 hunrded & twenty tene¬ 
ments of very inferior size, and nearly all of an ancient gothick 
appearance. The inhabitants of Mobile are of various descriptions: 
About five hundred are people of color, of every shade,—who are 
genei ally free and possessed of real estate, &c. The balance are 
whites of a heterogenous character. 

I he manners and customs of the French and Spanish towns 
at present appear to prevail. There is no house of public worship 
except a small Roman Chapel, in which a Spanish priest occasionally 
says Mass. 

The trade of Mobile is very inconsiderable, but is increasing 
as the up country settles. There are at present 15 good stores and 
a few groceries. 
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The want of good fresh water in Mobile is at present'a serious 
inconvenience and disadvantage to that place. Nearly all the. pota¬ 
ble water used there for six months in the year is drawn by 
waggons &c in kegs and barrels from a creek 3 miles W. of the 
town. During the winter the river affords wholesome water for 
every use. It is, however, I believe in contemplation to have 
water conducted into the town, by aqueducts, from a branch of the 
above named creek, whose fountain is said to - admit of it about 
four miles from Mobile. 

With respect to the facilities of ship navigation to Mobile they 
are not so great as could be desired. 

Although Mobile Bay admits vessels of twenty feet draught, 
and those of fifteen can ascend within ten miles of its head; yet 
those over 12 feet cannot enter the mouth of Mobile River. Owing 
to the shoalness of the shores of the Bay, no town can be erected 
below the outlets of the river; consequently the seaport for the 
Alabama Territory must inevitably ; be on the river ; and on ac¬ 
count of the extreme crookedness of the river, and the impossibility 
of ascending them with practical economy with Atlantic shipping, 
the emporium of trade upon these waters will forever be confined 
to the head of Mobile Bay. 

Whether the town of Mobile is tp become the great commer¬ 
cial city, which appears to be rising up at the outlet of the extensive 
and interesting waters of Tombigbee and Alabama, or some other 
place, time will soon determine. ... ., 

However respectable the town of Mobile has become by its 
great age , the Americans, who are emigrating to that country seem 
generally to turn their attention to a new town laid out, in pur¬ 
suance of an Act the Territorial Legislature, on the east channel 
of the Mobile river. 


This is styled in the law the “Town of Blakeley ”. It lies six miles 
north of Mobile Bay on the east margin of the main ship channel 
of Mobile River; which from near Fort Stoddart down to the Bay, 
is demoninated “Tensa”. This channel subdivides in front of 


Blakely, and its principle mouth runs r south-westwardly to hear 
the centre of the head of the Bay, where it forms an' injunction 
with Spanish River, (which is the main channel into Mobile:) and 
both make one common channel over the bar, 12 feet deep at high 
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water; there being but two feet flow of tide ordinarily and but one 
flood and one ebb in 24 hours in Mobile Bay. The other four 
mouths of Mobile river have not more than 8 or 9 feet at high 
water on their bars. Vessels drawing more than 8 feet of water 
must pass up Spanish river, (which is the third mouth from the 
high land) and double an island six miles north of Mobile, and 
then in a northerly wind, drop down to town. Vessels of the same 
draft pass directly from the sea into the port of Blakeley, without the 
least delay. The harbor of Blakeley, is spacious convenient and 
secure, having bold shores on all sides, and entirely land locked 
close in. The highlands on which the town stands, shield the 
shipping entirely from easterly and southerly gales, (the only dan¬ 
gerous winds in the Mobile Bay.) 

The town of Blakeley is regularly laid out, with streets 99 
feet wide running at right angles, east and west, north and south. 
It is situated upon two general branches of land; the one in front 
on the river (3000 feet from the margin is 25 feet in height above 
tide water; then about one quarter of a mile back the ground rises 
gradually for half a mile, till it gains an elevation above the level 
of the sea of one hundred feet— a beautiful plane into a ridge of 
two hundred and fifty feet above high water marks. 

No town in the United States is better supplied with fresh 
water, than Blakely. A great multitude of never failing copious 
springs of the purest water issue from the high table of land within 
the plat of the town, as well as from the high ridge in its rear. So 
that however extensive the town may, by means of aqueducts, be 
accommodated with a plenty of the best of water. Such a privilege 
is rarely to be realized in seaports, especially in so warm a climate 
as that on the coast of Florida. The numerous groves of majectice 
live oaks, interspersed over the cite of Blakely, will, with judicious 
reservations of such as fall within the streets, not only become a 
great ornament to the town, but be a source of much comfort to 
the inhabitants during the influence of an almost vertical sun. 

This promising town is rapidly improving—Some of the prin¬ 
ciple merchants at Mobile, and also several mercantile gentlemen 
from New York, Boston, New Orleans, and elsewhere, have recent¬ 
ly purchased lots of original proprietors, and are now erecting suit¬ 
able warehouses, stores & dwelling houses in Blakely preparatory 
to extensive business there in the fall. 
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There is at present a great competition between the proprie¬ 
tors of Blakely and Mobile. 

Which town is to take the lead in trade is at present unknown. 
It will depend much upon the force of capital, and the description 
of people, who are not yet settled in either town. For the capital 
there now is very inconsiderable, and the population small. 

St. Stephens. 

St. Stephens is a flourishing place and promises to become a 
town of considerable importance. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Tombigbee, about one hundred miles from Mobile by land, 
and much farther by water. 

Though this place is marked on many maps as the head of 
tide water, still the effect of the tide is never perceptible except 
when the river is at its lowest stage, during dry weather. No 
river can, however, be better adapted to large barges and steam 
boat navigation, not only to St. Stephens, but at least four hundred 
miles above there. 

This town has at present more trade than the town of Mobile. 
A few miles above St. Stephens there is a shoal across the bed of 
the river when it is very low; but the obstruction is a soft chalk 
stone, wdiich can with small expense, be shaped so as to turn all 
the water into one channel, and render it passable at all seasons 
with five feet water. 

At the falls of the Black Warrior, (the east branch of the 
Tombigbee) a very flourishing town, in all probability, will ere 
long be erected. This place being the natural head of boat naviga¬ 
tion on that river in the heart of a fertile country, and being a 
village of some trade, no doubt can be entertained of its immediate 
prosperity. The lands, however, are not yet surveyed, and it is 
not certain therefore, when they will be in market. It may be 
remarked that merchandise destined to Huntsville in Madison 
County, passes through this place overland to Tennessee River. 
I think these falls are three hundred miles by water from St. 
Stephens. On the main Tombigbee no place is yet located for a 
town as I recollect. 

At fort CLAIBORNE, on the Alabama river, one hundred 
miles from Mobile by land, and forty miles east of St. Stephens, a 
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considerable village has been made since the war, where there is 
a brisk retail trade to the settlement in its vicinity. It lies on the 
east side of the river, on very elevated ground, called the Alabama 
heights. 

The Town of Jackson 

The Town of Jackson lies on the east side of Tombigbee, ten 
miles below St. Stephens, near what is called Bassetts creek. It 
is regularly lain out and incorporated; has 8 or ten stores, and is a 
handsome place and well watered. 

At the falls of the Cahaba river, which runs into Alabama, 
nearly one hundred miles north of Fort Claiborne from the north 
west, and is a fellow to the Black Warrior, a town of some im¬ 
portance will probably be established when the lands are sold. 
Boats ascend to this place with facility, except in dry times. Con¬ 
siderable settlement are making on this river. 

At the mouth of this river, or in its vicinity, an important 
town will undoubtedly soon be located. The lands are now selling 
at Milledgeville in Georgia; and the most extensive body of good 
land lies east of Alabama, and above this place of any part of the 
Creek cession. 

It has been thought by many that a large town would be 
forthwith springing up at Fort Jackson, in the fork of Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers; but as the Indian boundry is within ten miles 
of that place, in my opinion it will not be the case till the United 
States acquire the lands up those rivers. Fort Jackson is five 
hundred miles from Mobile by the meanders of the river, and good 
barge navigation extends to that place at all seasons. 

It is impossible to foresee where very flourishing inland town 
is to be permanent in a new country; so much depends on the effect 
of capital and leading roads, where head of navigation does not 
settle the question. 

Great speculations are constantly agitating the minds of the 
adventurers with regard to the location of towns and every dis¬ 
cerning prudent man will calculate for himself on this subject. 

Huntsville, in Madison county, and now in the ALABAMA 
Territory is a very prosperous inland town; it lies north of the 
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Great Bend of Tennessee river, near the 35th degree of latitude or 
south line of Tennessee. The extensive bodies of land of the first 
quality, which surround it, will insure its permanent prosperity. 

Its population was, according to a census taken last year, 
fourteen thousand two hundred souls, ten thousand of whom were 
whites. Madison County is twenty three miles square, has been 
settled ten or twelve years, and as I have been informed, raised 
last year ten thousand bales of cotton. Huntsville has upwards of 
thirty stores in it. The planters in the county have become wealthy 
by their own industry in a few years, in the worst of times. 

Though slavery is tolerated in the Alabama Territory, there 
are but few slaves in Madison County; their cotton is chiefly raised 
by the whites which is a proof that this valuable staple of our 
country can be raised in abundance without the labor of slaves. 

The purchase from the Chickasaw Indians, last fall, of terri¬ 
tory sufficient for six counties as large as Madison, each, which 
lies on both sides of Tennessee river, about the Muscle Shoals, open 
another great field for enterprising people of all descriptions: 

This extensive body of land lies within the Alabama Territory. 
The trade not only of the north part of our territory will pass into 
the waters of Mobile, but, East Tennessee too, will find it their 
interest to turn her trade into the same channel. 

The navigation of the Muscle Shoals is dangerous and New 
Orleans too remote for reciprocal dealing, to advantage. Con¬ 
siderable merchandise has already passed into Huntsville, by way 
of Mobile and the Black Warrior, on much better terms than on 
the former routes. 

Considering the great extent of the territory of Alabama the 
vast bodies of fertile lands every few months coming into the mar¬ 
ket, the principal part of which will be purchased at two dollars 
per acre, in a country too, which is congenial to the culture of one 
of the most valuable staples the planter can raise; privileged with 
three noble rivers of extensive, easy and safe navigation—blessed 
also, with one of the most delightful climates in the world—where 
the delicious products of the vine and the olive are about to flow 
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in abundance in its borders; I say, with all these privileges and 
luxurious bounties of nature, which are not mere creatures of 
fancy, but substantial realities, who is not ready to exclaim that 
the Alabama is a American Canaan. 

Respectfully, your most obedient, 

S. Haines. 

See: The Alabama Republican, Huntsville, A. T. 

October 7, 1817, Col. 1, Page 1, Vol. 2, No. 6. 

St. Stephens July 25, 1817 

In the present dearth of news, we conceive that our paper 
could not be more usefully devoted, than in presenting to the pub¬ 
lic a picture of the great progress of our country is making in 
useful improvement. Three years since, rarely an instance was 
known of a bale of cotton being' exported from the Tombigbee or 
Alabama settlements; in the present year we have assurances that 
one farmer in this neighborhood, who does not work more than 
20 hands, will clear saving all expenses at least twenty thousand 
dollars from his cotton crop. Farmers have generally, expecta¬ 
tions far beyond what could be imagined in a new country. Cotton 
gins have become very common, almost every farmer owning one. 
Indeed, in every point of view in which the country can be taken, 
none on earth presents greater advantages. Added to a climate 
mild and salubrious, the soil most happily adapted to every species 
of vegetation. Fruits in as great abundance and perfection as in 
any part of the world, grow here almost spontaneously. Nor have 
we been unmindful of the necessity of a proper attention to towns, 
and in the arts which give tone and spirit to commerce, the channel 
through which our luxuriant and highly favored country, find a 
reward for honesty and industry. 

The town of St. Stephens, at the head of ship navigation of the 
Tombigbee, is advancing with a rapidity beyond that of any place, 
perhaps in the western country. It has at this moment at least 
thirty new houses commenced; many of them would view with 
those generally built in the United States, It has an academy 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the citizens; with two 
teachers and sixty or seventy students, who have since their com¬ 
mencements, made progress highly honorable to the institution. 
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There is a Steam Boat on the stocks, in size and force, calculated 
in an eminent degree to give the greatest facility to our commerce 
to the ocean. It is intended, as occasion may require, to run from 
thence to New Orleans, and return up either the Tombigbee or 
Alabama, as high as Fort Claiborne. The navigation of the Tom¬ 
bigbee, as high as this place is perfectly secure, to vessels of any 
size that can enter Mobile bay at, any season of the year. The 
annual amount of merchandize, brought and vended at this place, 
is not less than five hundred thousand dollars, and is still increase 
ing. ‘ 

The town of Jackson, about ten miles below this place, is in a 
state of rapid improvement, and we are informed affords considera?* 
ble facility to trade. 

Fort Claiborne on the Alabama, has a considerable popula¬ 
tion, and from its local situation, and the richness of the country 
around it, bids fair to become one. of the most flourishing towns in 
the Territory. It is situated immediately on a high bank and pre¬ 
sents a most beautiful and romantic prospect, commanding a view 
of the Alabama above and below, as far as the eye can reach; and 
the high hills which border the meanders of the river, present a 
most picturesque scenery. 

At the late sales, a company principally composed of mer¬ 
chants of this place, purchased the site of old Fort Stoddart, which 
we understand they are about to lay off into town lots, and offer 
for sale immediately; many of them are determined to establish 
stores and erect ware houses, so soon as the lots, are disposed of. 
The situation of this place combines a greater variety of advan¬ 
tages, than any place near the seaboard. It has a straight and 
direct communication with Mobile bay, & vessels can approach 
it in some instances, with as great facility as the town of Mobile— 
the same wind which carries them to Blakely or Mobile, will, in 
a short time waft them to the safe and convenient harbor of Fort 
Stoddart. 

Mobile, is situated at the head of Mobile bay, and commands 
a very handsome view of the bay below and the river above. It is 
improving in a ratio with that of the country. 

The lots in the town of Blakely have lately been sold, and we 
are told, great preparations are making for its rapid improvement. 
It is understood that considerable capital has already been appro- 
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priated to that place, and great expectations are entertained from 
its superior advantages, that it will shortly become a place of 
considerable commercial importance. 


The country lying above on the Tombigbee and Alabama, 
possesses, we understand qualities (in point of soil) superior to 
those above described and we calculate ere long on seeing the rich 
productions of the counties of Madison, Elk, Blount, and Shelby 
and those of Montgomery & Monroe, floating down our rivers 
and crowding the streets of the town on their borders. 

Alabama Republican, Huntsville, A. T. 

Vol. 11, No. 5, Page 2, Cols. 4 & 5. September 30, 1817. 
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POEMS 

(This lyric was awarded first prize by the Alabama Poetry Society and 
also by the Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs, regarded as the best of a 
number of poems submitted for consideration by those two organizations.) 

Formula for Peace 

As yet, no “black-out” has disclaimed 
The constancy of stars; 

The sun triumphantly moves on 
Undimmed by crimson Mars. 

No grey-winged death; no eerie call 
To warn of threatened doom, 

Can still the sweet insistent Voice 
That penetrates the gloom: 

Your spears must change to fishinghooks; 

Your golden swords to shares; 

And hearts must bow continually 
To One who sees and cares. 

Lucille Key Thompson 

Troy, Alabama. 


Woodsy Road 

I know a narrow woodsy road 
That wanders here and there, 

And loiters far from man's abode, 

Care-free and debonaire, 

It stops to lave in a woodland stream, 

Then clambers up a hill, 

Through shadows misty as a dream. 
Meandering at will. 

It winds its way through a shady lane 
Of softly whispering trees— 

Where lives the man who dares disdain 
Its muted symphonies! 

Shirley Dillon Waite. 
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Always I Shall Remember 

Always I shall remember how she came: 

Across the threshold like a shaft of light 
Flooding the hills at dawn; a lifted flame 
To clear the fog-drenched valley when the night 
Had passed. I shall remember how the: room 
Withdrew like distant scenes before her smile, 
And how her voice dispelled the settled gloom 
That had envelloped me for many a mile. 

Never henceforth shall I be unaware 

Of her warm fingers pressed in my cupped palm, 

Or how my eager heart leapt up to share 

The inner court—the soul-pervading calm 

That lay like molten beauty on her face— 

A lilied pool within a garden place. 

Shirley Dillon Waite. 

To An Unknown Sailor On Dauphin Island 

The years have paid small tribute to your grave. 
You lie at peace within the sandy loam, 

Lulled by the music of the sea you loved. 

How long ago since your ship sailed from home? 
Your eyes, I know, held that clear steadfastness 
That sailors have. Salt-water stirred your blood 
To urgency. You saw the world, a chest 
Of treasure, open wide, from where you stood 
Upon the deck. You could not freely breathe 
The inland air, and cities crowded you 
Too close with life and dust and raucous noise. 
Your soul reached out with longing for the blue. 
The space, the changing moods that are the sea. 
Now you are anchored on a quiet isle 
That lies between the bay and restless Gulf. 

Here gulls and other sea-birds pause awhile 
Upon the driftwood cross above you there. 

I know how glad you are that your bones lie 
In silver sand cast up by changing tide 
Close to the sea, under a sea-blue sky. 

EDITH TATUM. 
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An Old Hall Speaks 

The centuries have rolled their mellow round 
Since life, for me, began in stateliness. 

My master brought his bride and carried her 
Across my eager threshold. It was there, 

She bade farewell to him, who went to serve 
His country’s wars, an eaglet, over young, 

Thus pushed into his first yet thrilling flight. 

I watched for his return in vain. And so • 

My lady watched from highest tower top 
With eyes tear-wet. Then in his place, his son, 

A youth who honored well our noble name. 

The seasons came with their slow-flowering springs, 
Warm summers when beauty enfolded me, 

My gardens rich with bloom. Then wine-bright dawns 
Of autumn, shattered by the hunters horn. 

And winters, death and decay safe-hidden 
By white robes of snow. Within, great fires 
Which helped me hold my loved ones warm and close. 
So passed the gracious years which crowned my age. 
Now loneliness with bitter taste is mine. 

No one remains who once belonged to me. 

Strangers from far Northern climes whose voices 
Alien and harsh, echo disturbingly, 

Fill with their restlessness my lofty rooms. 

The timid ghosts I loved so well that came to me 
When midnight tolled, have fled. I stand aloof. 

I cannot shelter these as once I did my own 
With love, nor listen eagerly for feet, 

So many feet, that climbed my ancient stairs. 


EDITH TATUM. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Mumbo Jumbo, Esquire by James Saxon Childers. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1941. $5.00. 

Jungle Jim by James L. Price in collaboration with Samuel D. McCoy. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1941. $3.00. 

Travel books have recently come to the front, probably be¬ 
cause they provide something of an escape from the fear and 
anxiety of war. Within the past few months Alabamians have 
contributed two volumes to American travel literature. 

Mumbo Jumbo, Esquire recounts a tale of two Africas almost un¬ 
believable in their contrasts. In it Mr, Childers gives a true pic¬ 
ture of Africa as he sees it, “the primitive about which we know 
little and the modern about which we know less.” He goes there 
expecting to find only a primitive jungle filled with cannibals and 
wild animals. He finds the primitivism which he had expected, 
but he also finds cities as modern as any in the United States. 

Cape Town, the first city he visits, is a thriving modern 
metropolis with all conveniences, but not far distant from Cape 
Town is the Umbilo Temple where primitive, weird religious cere¬ 
monies are enacted. In payment for certain favors from theif 
gods, the natives thrust darts into their bodies, pierce their tongues 
with skewers, and walk barefooted over glowing coals. The in¬ 
explicable feature of these ceremonies is that the natives escape 
without suffering or scars. 

There is still an abundance of big game in Africa, but one 
may now drive along paved roads, as in the Kruger National 
Parks, to see the animals in their native surroundings. The hunt¬ 
ing of big game has lost much of its romance because of com¬ 
mercialization and modernity. The government issues hunting 
licenses which list the cost of killing each kind of animal, and the 
exotic safari has become a modern trailer or station wagon with 
all conveniences, even to hot and cold water. 

WTat of the natives, those who still follow the primitive cus¬ 
toms of their ancestors? There are those who are still primitive 
in appearance, but instead of hunting and fishing for their living* 
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they live on tips given them by tourists. The Pygmies, “the 
nastiest, scabbiest, stinkingest people on earth," have a set routine 
which they perform for all travelers—then wait for the expected 
tip. Other natives often hide from travelers—timid and shy, you 
think—but no, they are trying to evade the tax collectors sent out 
by the government. 

Egypt is filled with magnificent ruins and also with an end¬ 
less number of beggars who refuse to allow the traveler a moment's 
peace. 

Mumbo Jumbo, Bsquire is certainly a book of the two Africas. 
It describes in detail diamond mining in Kimberly, gold mining in 
Johannesburg, streamlined trains, fast airplanes, the: modern 
schools for the natives and also the primitive huts from which 
they go to school. Besides the contrasts of modernity and primi¬ 
tivism, something is told of the geography of the continent, as in 
the descriptions of the aweinspiring Victoria Falls and the Sahara 
Desert, only one-tenth of which is sand. In all its aspects the 
book is interesting, instructive, and brilliant in style and comment. 

Jungle Jim is laid in Honduras. After finishing four years at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn, Jim Price and his three 
best friends, Johnny Barleycorn, Honeybee, and Ed Thompson, 
went to Honduras to work. Adventure started for them as soon 
as they arrived, in thier encounter with the hard-boiled dock fore¬ 
man who made a practice of initiating greenhorns. 

Jim was soon transferred to a plantation further inland called 
Chiapas Farm. During his solitary ride through the jungle he was 
frightened by horrible screams, only to learn later that the sounds 
were made by harmless black howler monkeys which inhabit the 
jungle. Drunken natives were always a danger. One of Jim's 
co-workers was almost hacked to death by one he happened to 
meet along the road. 

The author tells the rest of his adventures in the form of 
separate tales, each a complete short story in itself. He tells of 
visiting the Village of the Damned, so called because all the in¬ 
habitants are deformed. A generation earlier, the Tocomachos had 
sent all their deformed persons to this spot and cut off from the 
outside world, they inter-married, producing crippled, abnormal 
children. 
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« One of the most gruesome and fascinating of his tales is of 
the cannibalism of the Guaymi Indians, descendants of the Caribs. 
Visited by a priest and a Costa Rican woman during fiesta, the 
drunken Indians seized the helpless couple, beat them unmercifully, 
attacked the woman, sucked the warm blood from the almost life- * 
less body of the priest, and buried them with their heads left horri¬ 
bly revealed. The Indians, however, resort to such primitivism 
“only when they are crazy with drink. 

j 

The plants and animals of the Panama jungle are described 
in detail, revealing many surprising facts. Boa-constrictors, mem¬ 
bers of the snake family, thought by many people to be so deadly, 
.seldom harm human beings. The tapir, an animal somewhat re¬ 
sembling a cone in appearance, is king of the jungle, being the 
bravest and gamest of all the animals. 

The author in his imagination accompanies Balboa on his ex¬ 
ploration in Panama, even helping him to discover the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Jungle Jim is written in a journalistic style which uses slang and 
the vernacular. It contains sensational adventure, vivid imagina¬ 
tion and authentic geographical descriptions. 

—Virginia Mary Colley. 

Kept by the Pozver of God by John Walter Phillips, D.D., Ph.D., 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1841. $1,00. 

This is a book of sermons by an outstanding preacher who 
was for twenty years pastor of the First Baptist Church in Mo¬ 
bile, Alabama. The author was born in England, and his family 
migrated to this country when he was about fifteen years old. 
Yielding to the call of the ministry when he was about nineteen 
.years of age, he was educated in Colgate Academy, University, and 
Seminary. Later he received the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of London. 

: Dr. Phillips had a keen mind, the ability to think clearly, and 

.splendid command of the English language. His sermons reveal 
descriptive ability which could make his messages vivid to those 
who heard him. The illustrations are drawn from many sources, 
•some of which were from his travels. To a group of ministers in 
Birmingham, Alabama, he once said, “Brethren, if you have ten 
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extra dollars, use five of them to travel even if you can go no 
farther than Bessemer.” His influence was great in Alabama and 
extended to other states. He was in demand as a speaker at many 
denominational gatherings. One of the sermons in this book is a 
dynamic message to the Alabama Baptist Convention. Howard 
College used him often as a special speaker to the students, par¬ 
ticularly to the ministerial students. 

This book contains twelve sermons from the heart and mind 
of this great preacher: I. Kept by the Power of God. II. There¬ 
fore. III. Jesus, the Interpreter. IV. Fellowship.’ V. The Best 
Robe. VI. Christian Character. VII. Centennial Convention 
Sermon. VIII. God and Sin. IX. Salvation. X. Loved and Saved. 
XI. Honest Doubters. XII. Wings. 

There is original thought, something out of the ordinary, in 
every sermon. Each one is stimulating, fresh in its viewpoint 
from the great soul of Dr. Phillips. His keen interpretations re¬ 
veal this preacher as a Christian statesman, able to grasp the larger, 
more intangible conceptions of the Kingdom and to instill in his 
hearers the aspiration to live as good citizens in that spiritual 
realm as well as to be good people in the every-day life. 

To be more specific, in the first sermon the preacher assures 
us that we need not fear about being able to live the Christian life, 
because God will keep us safely by His power. It is a message of 
assurance and encouragement for those who feel a sense of weak¬ 
ness. The unusual part of the sermon is found in his dealing at 
length with such key words as “convoy”, “garrison”, and “de¬ 
posits”. The second sermon is another message of encouragement 
which gives the background of our faith in the teachings of God’s 
word. “Therefore”, with its practical admonition for steadfastness 
in serving God, is connected with the teachings of the Apostle. 

“Jesus, the Interpreter” is the answer to the cry of the per¬ 
plexed who face the problems of life and need to know God in the 
interpretation of life. With skill the author presents our problems, 
perplexities, sorrows, sufferings, and relates them to the Savior, 
We cannot understand life without Him. The fourth sermon shows 
how we may have “Fellowship” with God. He wants to be the 
abiding companion to lonely souls. There is a secret room in our 
nature 1 reserved for companionship with God. Our fellowship is 
with Jesus Christ who abounds in fellowship with the Father. The 
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third link in that fellowship is to have “fellowship one with an¬ 
other''. A church is a fellowship. 

The: author's ability to make practical application of spiritual 
truth is again seen in the sermon, “The Best Robe". The story of 
the prodigal son is familiar, yet the application comes with fresh¬ 
ness of viewpoint—“instead of putting the worst interpretation on 
actions and judging them with harshness, you should see the best 
in people". “What a different world this would be if we all did 
that!" 


In the message on “Christian Character", his appeal is for a 
well-rounded Christian life with balance and harmony of qualities 
necessary to a complete, character. Right here our thoughts must 
turn to the Master, for, as one has said, “One of the fascinations 
of Christ is the charm of His many-sided goodness". And here is 
the joy of it; we can be like him. If discouraged with your 
Christian attainments, remember you are not yet a finished product. 
You are still in the making, still in the process of building. 

In his treatment of sin and salvation Dr. Phillips' plea is that 
Christ died on the cross not only to save us from future punish¬ 
ment which is the main conception of many, but to redeem us from 
present sin. Christ came to deliver us from the bondage and 
dominion of sin here and now. Who are the lost? Not merely the 
notoriously wicked and vile and profane which society readily ad¬ 
mits as lost, but also those who have no vital relationship with 
Christ even though they are kind, honest, truthful, and clean in 
personal living. With dexterity the case is presented of the multi¬ 
tude of people who possess fine qualities but are lost in fact. 

Space does not allow the further presentation of key thoughts 
in these sermons. Be assured there is not a dull sermon in the 
book. You will be more than repaid in securing the book, reading 
it, and meditating upon its messages. 

—Ross E. Dillon. 

Lincoln Takes Command by John Shipley Tilley. University of North 
Carolina. 1941. $3.50. 

Alabama's Tragic Decade by John Witherspoon DuBose, edited by 
James K...Greer, Webb Book Company. 1940. $3.50. 
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Books on Southern history written by Southern authors come 
at a peculiarly fortunate time now. Many Southerners have for¬ 
gotten the facts passed on to them Huguenot-fashion in the stress 
of the times. Many others have come to accept the constantly 
reiterated statements found in textbooks dealing with Southern 
history, practically all of which are written above the Mason-Dixou 
line. In two successive years Alabama has made two valuable 
contributions to Southern history through Mr. Tillery and Dr. 
Greer. 

Before the Twenties most educated Southerners were aware 
of the thesis presented by Mr. Tilley in Lincoln Takes Command : that 
Abraham Lincoln deliberately precipitated the War Between the 
States by violating his official promise and sending reinforcements 
to Fort Sumter. The thesis Avas kept in circulation by histories of 
the Confederacy written by Jefferson Davis and Alexnader Ste¬ 
phens, by a few privately printed pamphlets, by one or two books 
of British authorship, and by a vast number of Lincoln’s Southern 
contemporaries who had happened to read the newspapers in 1861. 
“Faith as to Sumter fully kept” was a by-word in most educated 
Southern households for the opportunism of Lincoln’s administra¬ 
tion in general and the unscrupulousness of Seward’s machinations 
in particular. 

But by the time of the Twenties most of Lincoln’s Southern 
contemporaries had died, the books were out of print, and those 
who had inherited the information were so engrossed with the New 
South that Southern history was relatively uninteresting. School 
children were left to the mercies of anti-Southern textbooks, as Mr. 
Tilley indicates. Under these 1 circumstances it is well that 
Southerners be reminded again that the War Between the States 
was not begun by. a group of hot-headed Charlestonians who 
turned on the starving little: garrison at Fort Sumter when a ship¬ 
load of provisions approached the harbor. 

Mr. Tilley shows that during Buchanan’s administration the 
Federal policy was wavering but on the whole as conciliatory as 
that of the seceding Southerners. Following South Carolina’s 
secession, December 20, 1860, there was tacit understanding in 
Washington that Federal reinforcements would not be sent to 
Charleston unless the Carolinians attacked Federal troops stationed 
there, 
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But when Lincoln took command, March 4, 1861, the policy 
changed. There was public reassurance and private intrigue. Ma¬ 
jor Anderson’s little garrison began its highly publicized campaign 
of starving to death while Major Anderson’s real reports were denied 
the Senate. Colonel Lamon, an emissary of Lincoln’s, arrived to 
inform Governor Pickens that he had come to arrange for the re¬ 
moval of the garrison. But sealed orders were delivered to various 
ships of war (without knowledge of the Department of the Navy) 
instructing them to proceed to Charleston and reinforce Fort Sum¬ 
ter. It was a bewildering situation and not the least bewildered 
was Major Anderson, kept in the dark concerning plans until April 
7. No wonder he wrote to his superior officer: “We shall strive 
to do our duty, though I frankly state that my heart is not in the 
war which I see is to be thus commenced.” 

Mr. Tillery strengthens his argument that Lincoln deliberately 
precipitated the War by quoting Lincoln himself, as well as va¬ 
rious Northern historians and biographers of the period. As to 
why Lincoln began the war, Mr. Tilley makes no surmise. Lincoln 
himself never explained and Seward refused to answer when Justice 
John Campbell of Alabama asked him the point-black question. 

Mr. Tilley’s bibliography is impressive. He has examined 
Northern, Southern, and British sources, primary and secondary. 
The volume is fundamentally a book for students of the period, 
as indicated by the cumulative detail and careful examination of 
puzzling and apparently contradictory data. However the book 
is well written and draws the reader on by force of its tragic 
suspense. It holds much for the common reader. 

Dr. Greer’s edition of DuBose’s reminiscences is an entirely 
different type of book, although no less valuable. An eye-witness 
account of Reconstruction in Alabama, it is anecdotal and often 
colloquial. The original articles, from which the book was made, 
first appeared in the Birmingham Age-Hevcild as a series beginning 
July 10, 1912. They were based largely on DuBose’s diaries and 
Journals to which he added the fruits of research. They present 
the tumultuous life of the Reconstruction, social political, economic, 
with the amazing detachment and lack of bitterness which seems 
to mark practically all eye-witness accounts of the War and its 
results. 
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Dr. Greer has edited the original eighty-odd articles, making 
the organization topical as well as chronological. He has added 
voluminous footnotes. In them he analyzes puzzling political 
situations, identifies characters, and in general strengthens and 
clarifies the narrative. Various maps and a calendar of events in 
Alabama from 1865 to 1874 also add to the volume. This book 
should find a wide audience in Alabama for genealogical reasons 
alone, for comments on people in both the original account and in 
the footnotes are impressive in their detail. Needless to say there 
is much more than genealogy in the book. It is a stirring account 
of Alabama’s great struggle to free himself in perhaps the most- 
trying years of her history. This, as well as Lincoln Takes Command, 
is a book that should be in every school where American history 
is taught. Excellent books in themselves, may also serve in order 
to counteract the anti-Southern propaganda of textbooks. 

—Emily Calcott. 

Alabama. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ program of the Work 
Projects Administration. Richard R. Smith. $2.75. 

This volume is one of the American Guide Series. Its purpose 
is to describe Alabama extensively rather than intensively. In 
fact this is such a book as could not be produced by an individual 
author. Its vast array of data has been gathered by the efforts 
of many individuals and organizations. 

The average native of Alabama can discover in the guidebook 
amazing facts which he never suspected about his state or even his 
own community. The house across the street, heretofore merely 
where the Smiths live, is pictured to him as the only authentic 
Colonial mansion within a radius of twelve miles. He reads legends 
of colossal Indian massacres which took place on the banks of his 
favorite fishing hole. He learns of interesting variations for his 
Sunday afternoon ride, sees complete maps of Alabama’s larger 
cities. Agricultural or industrial, this average native Alabamian 
can read of the past struggles, progress, and aspirations of his 
ancestors and co-workers. 

In one book he can read at length of Alabama plant life, the 
costume of the historic Creek Indians, details of Mardi Gras in 
Mobile, famous Alabama plantations, and broadcasting stations and 
newspapers. He can read of the folklore, literature and arts, typi- 
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cal sports and recreations, and the religion of other natives of his 

state. He can obtain a detailed list of annual events of general 
interest with date and location. 

The facts presented about Alabama towns are voluminous 
but in some instances can hardly be described as typical. Some of 
the information used might well have been gleaned from Mr. 
Bonner s Alabama Oddities, for instance the account of Santified Sarah 
in the Rabbit Yard of Uniontown, or Bay Minette’s embattled 
seizure of Daphne’s court house records, or Orion’s gold rush. How- 
ever, it is all interesting. 

The composition of the book is enhanced by an attractive 
binding, accurate but simple maps, and over a hundred photo¬ 
graphic illustrations. These photographs sometimes repeat the 
tieme of Erskine Caldwell’s You Have Seen Their Faces, but also in¬ 
clude pleasing pictures of Southern homes, busy industrial centers, 
Alabama s state docks, and natural scenic beauties. 

Alabama will be a helpful reference book for both the tourist and 
the Alabamian who wishes to see his state. 

- —Isabelle Capers Laney. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT QUERIES 

BOWEN—Information on this family and especially about 
Moses, John, Abraham, Joseph, James, Vinton and Richard. How¬ 
ard Bowen, 1063-28th Ave., Ogden, Utah. 

WILLIAMS and GUNTER—Col. Thomas Williams, of Pick¬ 
ens County, whose daughter, Elizabeth, married Jonathan Prude, 
in 1825. Also James Gunter, of Pickens County. Mrs. Victor B. 
Wood, 1019 E. 8th St., Pueblo, Colorado. 

SHUMATE and STROTHER — Strother Shumate, whose 
mother was a Strother. He married Annie McDavid, in South 
Carolina. Mrs. Lena M. Green, Athens, Tex. 

TOLBERT—Ancestry of one Jane Tolbert. Mrs. E. W. 
Wood, Spring Hill, Ala. 

MASSEY—Nancy Massey, who is listed in the 1830 Census 
of Chesterfield County, S. C., as fifty years of age. Her family 
consisted of three males under fifteen, four females under twenty 
and ten slaves. She removed to some place in Alabama between 
1840 and 1850 and brought several of her children with her. Mrs. 
Fred C. Smith, Jr., 2230 Langley Rd., Houston, Tex. 

PATTON—Joseph Patton left Kentucky in the early part of 
1800. He came to Monroe County, near Fort Claiborne. Does 
anyone know of any descendants? Mrs. J. H. Hundley, 1808 Wild¬ 
wood Drive, Columbus, Ga. 

McCAlN—James McCain and wife, Sarah (Cubit) McCain, 
came from South Carolina into Alabama and then into Mississippi. 
There were five McCain brothers who removed from South Caro¬ 
lina. Has anyone a record of these families. Miss Mary Z. 
Adams, Box 965, Vicksburg, Miss. 

AVERY—John Avery lived in Marengo County in 1830. He 
removed to Missouri in 1832. Any data as to his ancestry will be 
appreciated. Mrs. A. B. Domonoske, 1200-16th St., N. W., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 
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HISTORY OF AUTAUGA COUNTY 

By John Hardy 

(The sketch of Autauga County herewith presented was written by John Hardy, 
who also wrote the excellent history of Selma, which was published in 1879. One 
.of the most extraordinary obituaries ever published was printed in the Selma 
Times in January, 1883, following the death of Mr. Hardy. In that obituary the 
editor of the paper began by saying that “The man who was buried yesterday has 
been first and last perhaps the most unique character in the history of Alabama. 
He was until a few years ago one of the most active, reckless, indefatigable 
seekers after prominence and gain conceivable, and nearly every vocation of life 
was resorted to in order that his ambition might be attained. The result was 
notoriety rather than fame, and so startling are the details of it that a sense of 
justice to this and the coming generations constrains us to give publicity and 
permanency to as much of it as possible. We know that the traditional rule in 
obituary notices is expressed in that old Latin phrase, Nil mortuis nisi bonum, 
but if in this instance any departure is made, it is done in a judicial spirit that 
conscience dictates to us as do others.” 

The obituary then proceeds to review the life of Mr. Hardy who was born 
on January 6, 1823 in Dallas County, the son of a native of Virginia who at first 
moved to Georgia and thence to Alabama. The father was said to have been the 
first white man who planted Indian corn in the limits of what is now Dallas 
County. While still in his teens John Hardy went to Cahaba and worked with 
the Hon. William L. Yancey on his newspapers, the Cahaba Democrat. Later he 
removed with Mr. Yancey to Wetumpka where he again worked with him on his 
paper, the Argus. He worked on numerous other newspapers in Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi and Kentucky, read law and acted as a second in a duel in which the principal 
was killed, worked on steamboats on the Mississippi, Ouachita and Red Rivers, 
was opposed to secession and was so abusive of William L. Yancey, its principal 
advocate, that Mr. Yancey sued hinn in many places in the State for libel. He 
was for a short while American Consul at Havana, Cuba, was an inspector of the 
Alabama penitentiary, established the Daily Alabama State Sentinel in Montgomery 
and located in Selma in 1853. After the War Between the States he joined the 
Republican Party, was a member of the Reconstruction Legislature and according 
to this obituary, participated in many shady transactions of the times. At one 
time he was U. S. Marshal for the Middle and Southern Districts of Alabama; 
in 1870 was made Receiver of the Selma and Meridian Railroad; became a member 
of the Selma Council and according to the obituary, was accused through his 
entire political life of being a bribe taker and blackmailer. When he was put in 
jail for some of his transactions by order of Judge Haralson and kept there by 
Chief Justice Brickell, he openly advocated Haralson’s assassination. 

This extraordinary obituary was copied in the Montgomery Advertiser two 
days after its publication in the Selma paper and if any student of the reconstruc¬ 
tion period in Alabama history is interested in reading the obituary in full it will 
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be available. In spite of all of his peculiarities and apparent crooked political and 
business transactions Mr. Hardy was a clever writer and a natural born investi¬ 
gator of historical facts. His “History of Selma”, long out of print, is among the 
rare Alabama items in the Department of Archives and History and his “History 
of Autauga County” herewith produced first appeared in the Daily State Sentinel , 
August 10, 1867. Many changes have taken place in the geography of Autauga 
County since that date including a change in its boundary lines in which that part 
of. the present Elmore County extending from the Alabama to the Coosa River 
was detached from Autauga County. Among the places referred to in Mr. Hardy’s 
history, the town of Vernon no longer exists. Dutch Bend has no evidence of a 
settlement today although some families live in the Bend. Statesville is still a 
village of a few houses just off the road between Prattville and Selma. Inde¬ 
pendence is a small village, junction of a road from Booth to Jones and Planters- 
ville and the road north from Autaugaville to these points. Milton, Hamilton and 
Ezell’s Store no longer exist.) 


The Origin of the Name—Geographical Position—Rivers and 
Water Courses—Timber and Fruits—Her Towns and Villages— 
Early Settlers—County Officers—List of the Members of the Leg¬ 
islature, etc., etc. 

The territory embraced within the present county of Autauga 
was originally a portion of Montgomery, from which it was set 
off in 1818, at the second session of the Territorial Legislature, and 
constituted a new county under that name. 

ORIGIN OF NAME-—Autauga is of Indian origin and is 
said to signify “Plenty” or “land of plenty”; and the name of the 
county was taken from a large creek which rises near the centre 
and empties into the Alabama River at Washington. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION.—It is situated about the 
geographical center of the State, and bounded on the North by 
Bibb, Shelby and Coosa; East by Coosa; South by Lowndes and 
Montgomery, and West by Dallas and Perry. 

RIVERS AND OTHER WATER COURSES.—From the 
mouth of the Big Mulberry Creek to the junction of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers a few miles below Wetumpka, the Alabama 
River flows along the Eastern and Southern boundaries of the 
county. The Coosa river forms the Eastern boundary from the 
point where the line between Shelby and Autauga strikes that river 
to the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, 

AUTAUGA CREEK.—Has its source in the northern part of 
the county and empties into the Alabama river at Washington. 
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Ten miles further west is Swift Creek which rises in the same 
portion of the county and empties into the same river one mile 
below Vernon. Twelve miles still further West, is the Little Mul¬ 
berry creek, running through the most hilly portion of the county. 
Two miles West of this is Buck creek, and a few miles still further 
West, is the Big Mulberry Creek, more sluggish in its current than 
eithei of the others mentioned. The other creeks of importance are 
the Walnut, Blue, Chestnut, Calloway and Mortar, empting into 
the Coosa river; and the Coosada into the Alabama-—all in the 
northeastern, eastern and southeastern parts of the county. 

FACE OF THE COUNTY.—The general face of the county 
is elevated, though by no means mountainous. In the western 
and souther n portions, a small portion of the lands only are too 
broken for cultivation, and the soil is well adapted for the produc¬ 
tion of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, rye, peas and potatoes. The lands 
in the northern and eastern sections of the county are quite broken 
and poor-yielding a scanty return for cultivation. In 1829 and 
1830, experiments were made with the sugar cane, by Dr. James 
Mitchell, Marshall Mims and others, which, though flattering the 
fiist year, finally proved unsuccessful. The extent of territory 
boi dering on the rivers, and the number of large creeks running 
thiough the whole breadth of the county, give to it a large amount 
of bottom lands, and they are measurably free from inundations. On 
some of the large creeks there are extensive marshes which have 
been drained at great expense, and opened to the plough-share. 
When well drained, they present a light spongy soil, that needs 
no extraneous measures to add anything to their fertility. Lands 
upon the river sufficiently elevated to escape serious injury from 
inundation, are worth near $29 per acre. The uplands bordering 
these bottoms and still further from the river, are the most de¬ 
sirable, though less fertile, and did range in prices from $8 to $15. 

The cotton crop of the county did average from twelve to 
fifteen thousand bales annually and found a market in Mobile, the 
factories purchasing, perhaps, fifteen hundred bales. 

The mode of cultivation has been but little improved in the 
county. Ditching and horizontal plowing upon some of the planta¬ 
tions that are hilly and worn from the effects of heavy rains, have 

proved beneficial, but these remedies were delayed too long to 
save them. 
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ROADS—The Alabama and Tennessee River Railroad enters 
the county at Dunklin’s Bridge across the Big Mulberry creek, 
and runs up that creek, on the Autauga side, eight miles to Per- 
ham’s Mills, on the same stream, where it re-crosses the creek and 
enters Perry county. A route for a Railroad has been surveyed 
from Montgomery to Selma, crossing the river at Washington, 
and running along the flats on the west side to near the mouth of 
Big Mulberry creek. The South and North Alabama Railroad, 
now in progress from Montgomery to Decatur, will pass through 
this county from the southeast to the northwest. • 

The county abounds with roads and bridges. The road lead¬ 
ing from Montgomery to Selma, by way of Washington, and for 
a number of years the stage road between those cities, was among 
the first opened through middle Alabama, and has been the great 
thoroughfare for Western emigration. It was opened in 1818, by 
authority of Win. Wyatt Bibb, Governor of Alabama Territory. 
Another important public road, passing through (sic) kittle York 
and Chestnut creek, in the eastern part of the county, into Bibb 
county, was long known and used as the upper stage route from 
Montgomery to Tuscaloosa. Through every neighborhood, there 
are roads opened by county authority, and the traveler meets with 
no difficulty in reaching any point within the precincts of the 
county. The character of the soil, is such, that no great expenditure 
of labor is necessary to facilitate travel over roads of the lowest 
grade. 

A plank road from Washington to Prattville is the only one 
of that description in the county; its length is four miles. It was 
constructed at a cost of eight or ten thousand dollars, by Daniel 
Pratt, Ksq., for the public benefit and is free of toll to all, affording 
another evidence of the public spirit of that distinguished citizen of 
Prattville. 

There are numerous bridges over the water courses of the 
county, built at the public expense. At Montgomery’s Mills, two 
miles north of Washington, on the road leading from Vernon to 
Robinson Springs across the Autauga creek, is the first on that 
stream; and within less than five miles above are three others. 
Swift creek, the kittle and Big Mulberries and Buck Creek are all 
equally well supplied with bridges. On the road to Kingston from 
Burnsville, there are safe bridges across Swift creek at Indepen¬ 
dence; across the kittle Mulberry at Milton; and the Big Mulberry 
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at Kirkland s. On the road from Washington to Burnsville, Swift 
cieek is biidged at Vernon, and at Autaugaville two miles north of Ver¬ 
non. On the road from Burnsville to Prattville, there is a bridge over 
the Little Mulberry at Bozeman’s Mills. There are roads leading 
to public ferries in the southern and western portions of the county. 

The feiry at Washington was the first, having been opened 

in the Spring of 1818 by Mark Howard, now owned by Jesse Cox 

and Daniel Pratt. There is a ferry at Graves’ Landing, six miles 

below Washington, owned at present by Dr. T. P. Frith; one at 

New Port, ten miles still further below; one at Vernon, four miles 

below last, on the road from Kingston to Hayneville, Lowndes 

county, and at the southern extremity of the Dutch Bend, and on 

the most direct road from the county site to the western portion 

of Lowndes county. There is a ferry at Benton, and one at Cypress 

creek, known as Powell’s Ferry, the road leading to it from Autauga 

side runs through the whole length of Day’s Bend, leaving the road 

from Vernon to Selma at Statesville. There is a ferry opposite 

Montgomery, which was first opened by Col. John P. Creyon in 

821; and others known as Jackson’s on the Alabama and one at 
Coosawda. 

TIMBER AND FRUITS.—Timber of great variety is abun¬ 
dant in the county; that in the river bottoms consists of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of oak, hickory, beach, ash, poplar, and gum, with 
trose kinds used by cabinet makers such as walnut, cherry, birch 
and maple; on the uplands, oak, hickory, and short leaf pine. From 
the custom of the Indians of burning the woods annually, an under¬ 
growth was prevented from springing up, but since civilization 
has taken the place of the Indians, a dense forest has appeared 
and regions before barren even of firewood is now abundantly 

supplied not only with this, but timber sufficient for farming- 
purposes. s 

The peach, plum and fig are the only cultivated fruits that 
ave the rich flavor of those of more Northern latitudes. Apples, 
pears, and cherries are not uncommon, though they do not grow 
to such perfection as the other fruits mentioned. Grapes, straw 
and raspberries, by proper cultivation, flourish in gardens. The 
black mulberry, in the first settlement of the county, was confined 
to the bottom lands of the creeks and rivers, but since the woods 
ave been protected from the annual ravages of fire, it is found in 
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every forest. There are several varieties of cherry and plum that 
grow spontaneous; one of the former when eaten in any consider¬ 
able quantity will produce an effect similar to Maderia or Port 
Wine. 

CLIMATE. The climate is such as is usually found in the 
same, latitude subject to severe changes of temperature. The 
principal diseases are typhus and bilious fevers and chills, chiefly 
confined to the rivers and creeks. Diarrhoea has prevailed in por¬ 
tions of the county—the cause of which is attributed to the lime¬ 
stone formation, which, becoming so easily rotten, makes the water 
unhealthy as a general thing. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES.—The educational facilities 
of the county are limited, and by no means commensurate with 
its necessities. The population is sufficient, and the wealth abun¬ 
dant to sustain a good school in every neighborhood. Since the 
adoption of the free public schools of the State, the facilities have 
been somewhat multiplied and extended. Male and female acade¬ 
mies, of higher order, are in successful operation at Autaugaville 
and Prattville. Early school advantages were confined to the old 
field system; log cabins situated in hickory groves, with a bundle 
of the switches at the back of his majesty, recurs very frequently 
and forcibly to the, minds of many. 

RELIGION.—No other religious denominations than those 
generally known as Orthodox, have a house of worship in the 
county. The Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian are the prevail¬ 
ing Sects. The tide of emigration from 1818 to 1821 brought with 
it Christians of all persuasions—the Methodists most numerous 
who have continued so, came out as early as 1818, Rev. Alexander 
Tally was sent as Missionary from Georgia M. E. Conference, whc 
was successful in organizing a regular field of itinerant operations. 
He made this county his headquarters, finding here many strong 
and influential families from Georgia and the Carolinas. In 1819 
and 1820, the Methodists held a Camp Meeting, a few miles west 
of Washington, which is a memorable epoch in their history in the 
county. Large numbers were added to the Church, and many are 
living yet, who refer to that meeting with lively interest. Rev. 
McIntyre at that time was the Presiding Elder. 

The Baptist Church extends back to the first settlement of 
the county. Lewis C., better known as "Club Axe” Davis, was the 
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first minister of that order. Few places of worship were then 
occupied by them, or within a few years subsequent, were retained. 
The Baptists have a large membership in the county, and as com¬ 
pared with other denominations, second only to the Methodist 
Episcopals. They are principally “Missionary.” 

The Methodist Protestant Church was constituted in 1825. Its 
numbers are small within the county, although it has had the in¬ 
fluence of many talented and good men to propagate its peculiar 
views. Among them was Ely Terry, who was endowed with a 
high 01 dei of intellect and was an effective pulpit orator. 

The Presbyterians have but few congregations within the 
county—those in Prattville and Wetumpka the only ones. From 
1829 to 1831, the Cumberland Presbyterians had a congregation 
in the western part, but that has been long since abandoned. 

In Prattville, there is a Methodist Episcopal Church; the Bap¬ 
tists and Presbyterians, each have one. In Autaugaville, there is 
one of each branch of the Methodists and Baptists; besides, in 

every neighborhood a house under their control for religious wor¬ 
ship. 

MANUFACTORIES.—The principal manufactories are lo¬ 
cated in Prattville and Autaugaville. The first of any extent was 
a Gin Factory, established in 1833, by Daniel Pratt, at McNeill’s 
Mills, on Autauga creek, 2*4 miles from Washington, where he 
continued to opeiate six years. In 1839, Mr. Pratt established 
himself two miles above, on the same stream, which location is 
now the site of Prattville. In 1846, a Cotton Mill was started in 
Prattville, running 2800 spindles and 100 looms. This mill turns 
out osnaburgs and consumes a thousand bales of cotton annually. 
In addition, the same year, a Foundry was commenced; and after¬ 
wards, an extensive Sash, Door and Blind Factory. In 1854 Mr. 
Pratt opened the largest Gin Making Factory in the world—capa¬ 
ble of turning out 1,500 gins per annum.* Universal testimony is 
borne to the excellence of his gins. Mr. Pratt, who is the principal 
of all the enterprises just referred to, has also a Merchant Flouring 
Mill, which turns out as fine flour as any mill in the State. 

The Cotton Mill, at Autaugaville, was chartered in 1849, and 
commenced operations the next year, with a capital of $107,000. 
It is situated on Swift creek, two miles north of Vernon, and the 
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stock is owned by a company of wealthy planters in Autauga, 
Lowndes and Montgomery counties. Twelve hundred bales of 
cotton were annually consumed in the establishment which were 
conveited chiefly into osnaburgs. Rev. D. L. Smedley deserves 
the credit of organizing and carrying through this enterprise. 

Numerous saw and grist mills exist on the several creeks in 
the county, proving profitable to their proprietors, and beneficial 
to the population within convenient distances. No county in the 
State offers better facilities for the establishment of mills and 
manufactories; the water power is abundant. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The Autauga Citizen, published in Prattville, 
was started in February, 1853, by Messrs. Howell and Luckett, by the 
former of whom it is still published. The Autauga Mercury , edited by 
L. J. Blome, was first issued in June, 1853, but was discontinued the 
next year. The next in order was the Southern Statesman, published 
in Prattville, the first number appearing in December, 1854, edited by 
Messis. Luckett anci Ormsby. In 1856, the Autaugian was started by 

W\ R, W. Wyatt, as editor at Autaugaville, but has ceased to be 
published. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES.—-Kingston, the county site since 
1833-34, is situated 31 miles northwest of Montgomery, and is the 
real geographical centre of the county, but not the centre Of popu¬ 
lation. Its population consists of the county officers, a tavern- 

keeper, grocery-keeper and one physician, with their respective 
families. 

WASHINGTON.—Formerly the county site, is now almost 
deserted. From the year 1825 to 1836, it was a flourishing village, 
affording' a lively business for three or four dry goods stores. The 
first cabin was erected in it in the Fall of 1817, and during the next 
few years, from the tide of emigration to this and the counties 
immediately west, it became of some note, connected with the 
early history of Autauga. In 1833 or 1834, by a vote of the people 
of the county, the Court House was removed to Kingston, which 
an editor of a Wetumpka paper denominated the “Great Sahara.” 

PRATTVILLE. Situated 4miles north of Washington, on 
Autauga creek, is a very flourishing town. It is 14 miles west of 
Montgomery, and 17 southeast of Kingston, and is remarkable for 
being more entirely- manufacturing than tiny other in the State, or 
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even in the Southern States. There are within its limits, an ex- 
tensive Cotton Factory, and most extensive Gin Factory, a Foun¬ 
dry, Tin and Blacksmith Shops, and its vicinity a Jug Factory, all 
of comparatively recent origin. The population is about 1,000. The 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, each have handsome 
church edifices in this town; that of the first is a model church, and 
built by the munificence of one man—Daniel Pratt. A Male and 
Female Academy of high order, is in successful operation under 
able teachers. Mr. Pratt, from whom the town takes its name, is 
the soul of every enterprise. He selected the spot in 1839, then a 
large swamp, which by his indomitable energy, he has changed into 
a model town, destined, if his views are carried out, to rank high 

for its manufactures. An ochre mine also is in operation near 
the town. 

AUTAUGAVILLE.—Situated 2 miles from the Alabama 
river, 22 miles west of Montgomery, and 12 south of Kingston, in 
the flat lands bordering Swift creek. The first improve¬ 
ments ever made here were by William N. Thompson, Sr., about 
1823, who erected a set of mills. These were burned and rebuilt 
on such a plan as to be a great convenience for the manufactory of 
our. his town, like Prattville, is a manufacturing one and has 
a population of 700—rapidly improving and commands a considera- 
t e trade. The election of a large Cotton Factory, in 1849, attract¬ 
ed population to this place and created the present flourishing vil¬ 
lage. b 

INDEPENDENCE.—Eight miles west of Kingston, and 28 
northwest of Montgomery, would not, from present appearances, 
claim a place in the history of the county. In 1825 it was settled 
by a Mr. Newton, as a point for the sale of dry goods; and two 
years afterwards, a copartnership was formed with one of his 
brothers. Shortly after, there were other firms and it became 
quite a business village, and continued so for fifteen years. In 
1836, however, it began to decline, and like one with pulmonary 
consumption, it dwindled until 1840, when, as a village affording 
mercantile accomodations, it breathed its last. It is now the site 
of a tan-yard, a grocery, a blacksmith and wood shop. 

VERNON.—Is situated on the Alabama river 20 miles below 
Montgomery and 14 miles from Kingston. The first settlement 
dates back to an early period. In 1819 or 1820, it became the lo- 
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cation of one or more dry goods stores; the first firm was Davis & 
Perkins, and Bullard & Chase the second. Very soon after, settle¬ 
ments were made in the vicinity, and it became the mart of trade 
for the surrounding country. Located upon the bluff of the river, 
and surrounded by a body of productive lands, it commanded a 
fine tiade, supplying a hundred thousand dollars worth of goods 
annually to the planters, and continued for thirty years a centre of 
tiade for an enterprising and thrifty agricultural community. In 
1849, it began to decline upon the springing up of Autaugaville, 
which attracted the business, and Vernon soon presented a de- 
lapidated condition. Seaborn Mims, in the first improvements 
made in the place erected a tavern, which he occupied for years, 
when he removed to the plantation, a few miles above, afterwards 
owned by Col. A. J. Pickett. This had been previously improved 
by a Mr. Peacock. Where the mills of Col. A. J. Pickett stood was 
improved first by John Jackson, who, a few years afterwards, be¬ 
came a Methodist preacher. Rev. Lewis C. Davis, in 1818, im¬ 
proved the -farm upon which his grand-son, Lewis K. Davis/now 
resides. 

MILTON. Is a village, which years ago, was worthy of at¬ 
tention. Between 1828 and 1830, a stock of goods was opened here 
by William Collins, who, the following year, sold out to John Prince, 
and he, not long afterward, to William Kirk. For several years,' 
the village continued to improve; from 1834 to 1840, it occupied a 
prominent position among the villages of Autauga. At one time, 
it was one of the strongest precincts, save one or two. 

HAMILTON. Was another village, situated between the 
Little and Big Mulberry creeks, that flourished in 1836, but, like 
many of its contemporaries, is now among the things that were. 

STATESVILLE—Thirty-three miles west of Montgomery, 
and 18 southwest of Kingston, bid fair in 1829, to become a tow/ 
of note. Four miles from the river and on an elevated level of 
several thousand acres of pine land it presended an attractive loca¬ 
tion for schools and for the residence of those, who disliked the 
monotanies of a country life. Mr, George Goff was its founder, 
with whom it “rose, reigned and fell/’ It had a mercantile exis¬ 
tence for a few years, when it became the residence of Major Stone, 
though it still bears the name given to it in more prosperous days. 
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EZELL S Si ORE.—‘From its very early settlement, and be¬ 
ing, at the time, the place where the first goods were received in 
the most densely populated neighborhood in the county, may not 
be inappropriately noticed. In 1819, Mr. Ezell bought, in the city 
of Charleston, his first stock of goods for this market. The extent 
of his purchases was not great, for thei only means of transporta¬ 
tion called into requisition was a one horse pedlar wagon. In a 
few years his business had so increased that he became one of the 
wealthiest citizens of the county. In 1821, he associated with him, 
Daniel Gordon, now of Lowndes county. Mobile became their 
maiket, and they purchased a Pole boat to ply between that port 
and the few landings then established along the Alabama river. Mr. 
Gordon was the commander and the crew consisted of Creek In¬ 
dians.. Another store was opened near their location by Dosler 
and Richards. In 1828, Mr. Dosler removed to the present site of 
Mulbeiiy P. O., which, from that time, has been the only public 
place in the neighborhood. In 1839, George Garrett opened a stock 
of goods in the immediate vicinity of Mulberry. A runaway negro, 
from another county, being found in his possession, he was con¬ 
victed and condemned to the penitentiary for twenty years—the 
first convict ever sent to that institution in this State. After serv¬ 
ing a few years, he was the object of Executive clemency. 

COOSAWDA.—Is situated on the Alabama river a few miles 
below the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 10 miles from 
Montgomery and 22 miles from Kingston. It was a point at which 
some of the eaiiy settleis located and for several years presented 
the appearance of a lively little village, but now has no population 
except a few planters whose plantations in the vicinity, and others 
who choose it for a summer residence. The Indian town, Coosawda, 
was situated immediately opposite. 

WETUMPKA.- -Or rather AVest Wetumpka, is situated on 
the AVest bank of the Coosa river, IS miles north of Montgomery 
and 27 southeast of Kingston. The level character of the site 
caused its selection for family residences by many of the business 
men of East Wetumpka. For several years a limited trade was 
carried on, but the enterprising efforts to make a town of it failed. 
Capt. John Duncan, in the flush time of 1836-37, began the con¬ 
struction of a large and beautiful brick hotel which never was 
completed. West Wetumpka is now only an adjunct of East We¬ 
tumpka, scarcely deserving the name of a town. 
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DUTCH BEND.—Is the bend in the Alabama river imme¬ 
diately below Vernon, and took its name from the families, which 
in 1820, removed to it, from Orangeburg District, S. C. They were 
of German descent, and a few of the older had only been taught 
to read that language, and pronunciation of the English, by a ma¬ 
jority of them, was very imperfect. A large portion of them when 
they settled here were by no means wealthy and were limited in 
education. By economy without avarice they have accumulated 
ample fortunes, and by attention and proper appreciation of mental 
culture many of them have qualified themselves to fill high sta¬ 
tions. For honesty of purpose, integrity of character and industrial 
habits, they are unsurpassed in the State. They are conscientious 
in all their transactions, and their social relations are of the strong¬ 
est character, particularly among themselves. They possess a 
peculiar fondness for intermarrying, for of forty or fifty families 
in the Bend, there are but few that are not related by the ties of 
consanguinity. With practical intellects, they become professional 
farmers and rarely ever seek any other avocation. Being devo¬ 
tional in feeling, they, to a man, belong to some branch of the 
Christian Church. A strong attachment to home prevents them 
from mingling, to a great extent in society; and to remove west is 
never thought of, except by those whose improved fortunes have 
rendered more land absolutely necessary. 

EARLY SETTLERS.—Among the early settlers were, Jacob 
P. House, Gov. Wm. W. Bibb, John A. Elmore, Sr., Bolling Hall, 
Sr., Robert Gaston, James Jackson, Francis Lewis, Bent Pierce, 
Philip and Byrd Fitzpatrick, Nicholas Zeigler, Edmund Gholson, 
Isaac Funderburg, Levi Kelly, William Hester, Jesse Gay, Josiah 
Rice, Thomas Harris, James Goss, Thomas Hughes, Joshua Oden, 
John Bradley, Epps Tatum, George Jones, Edmund Foreman, 
Joseph Riley, Mackey Johnson, Archibald Graham, Richard Bibb, 
Joe Calloway, William Lewis, Joshua Marcus, William Futch, 
Isaiah Thacker, Aaron Moore, Hiram Bishop, Abram Chancellor, 
Lewis C. Davis, Thomas C. Sniith, William R. Pickett, Mark 
Howard, Seaborn Mims, Lewis Tyus, Richard Mouton, Wm. High¬ 
tower, Jeremiah Jackson, Robert Motley, Robert Broadnax, Ed¬ 
mund Shackleford, John G. Stoudenmire, William N. Thompson, 
John Mathews, James Mathews, William Peebles, Benjamin 

Averett, James and Nehemiah Howard, Eli Ely, Lazarus 
Parker, William Nunn, Thomas Hogg, Dr. N. S. Jones, Benjamin 
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Davis, Dr. A. R. Hutchinson, Organ Tatum, Berry Tatum, S. Me- 
Graw, B. Mason, John Lamar, L. Houser, S. Stouclenmire, John 
McNeel. 

William N. Thompson, Sr., for many years Clerk of the county 
Court, brought the first stock of goods to the county. He opened 
his store at a place then called Thompson’s Bluff, on the Alabama 
River, a few miles above Washington. 

The first celebration of the 4th of July in the county took place 
in 1818, at Thompson's Store. The early pioneers assembled and 
participated with real interest and heartfelt joy, in commemorating 
the anniversary of the birthday of liberty. 

The first jury ever summoned in the county was empannelled 
at Washington, on the 12th of April, 1820. At that time instead 
of a Judge of County Court, Justices of Peace performed the duties 
of Judge at that Court. Those presiding on this occasion were: 
John A. Elmore, Sr., Chief Justice; Robert Gaston, Jas. Jackson 
and Francis Lewis, Associate Justices; Eli Ely, Clerk of the Cir¬ 
cuit Court; Benjamin Pierce, Clerk of County Court, and Jacob P. 
House, Sheriff. The names of the jury, as they stand upon the 
record were: 

Nicholas Zeigler, Emanuel Golson, Isaac Funderburg, Levi 
Kelly, William Hester, Jesse Gray, Josiah Rice, Thomas Harris, 
James Goss, Thomas Hughes, Alexander Talley, Joshua Oden, 
John Bradley, Epps Tatum, George Jowers, Edmund Foreman, 
Joseph Riley, Mackey Johnson, Archibald Graham, Richard Bibb, 
Job Calloway, William Lewis, Joshua Marcus, Wm. Futch, Isaiah 
Thacker, Aaron Moore, Byrd Fitzpatrick, Hiram Bishop, Abram 
Chancellor and Lewis C. Davis. 

In 1818, a family of the name of Stoker settled in the “Dutch 
Bend” below Vernon. Two of his sons were amusing themselves 
one day in pitching stones at a mark, when one of them looking 
around for stones to throw, by the side of a tree, discovered the 
remains of a box or trunk. Examining them closely he found it to 
have been the depository of ninety silver dollars and one hundred 
and twenty half dollars. The money was supposed to have be¬ 
longed to an Indian, who was either killed at the Battle of the 
Holy Ground, which took place a few years previously within a 
few miles of this spot, or who concealed them before the battle 
commenced and could not again find the place. 
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In 1825, a Mexican, named Shadrick, brought to the county 
from Texas, a drove of wiki mules and horses and three buffaloes. 
Mr. Ezell paid three hundred dollars for the buffaloes, but his 
speculation did not prove as profitable as Barnum’s celebrated 
Buffalo Show. They were small and never increased, and became 
mischievous in breaking down fences and roaming over farms, that 
they had finally to be killed. 

WILLIAM WYATT BIBB.—The only Territorial Governor 
of Alabama, and the first Governor of the State, was a citizen of 
this county. He was born in Amelia County, Va., October 2nd, 
1781. His father, William Bibb, had held the commission of cap¬ 
tain in the Revolutionary War, and was afterwards a member of 
the Legislature of Virginia. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Wyatt, a native of New Kent county of the same State, was a 
lady of superior intellect, and was favorably known to the early 
settlers of Alabama. The family removed to Georgia at an early 
period, and settled in Elbert county, upon the Savannah river. 
Capt. Bibb died in 1796, leaving to his wife, the care and responsi¬ 
bility of eight children, all of whom she lived to see in affluent 
and respectable positions in life. William, the subject of this notice, 
graduated at the college of William and Mary, returned to Georgia, 
and established himself as a physician in the town of Petersburg. 
He married Mary, the only daughter of Col. Holman Freeman, of 
Revoluntionary memory and then a citizen of Wilkes county. 
For several sessions he represented Elbert county in the Legisla¬ 
ture, where his talents and usefulness gave him a prominent posi¬ 
tion. When scarcely twenty-five years of age, he took a seat in 
Congress at the session of 1806, He immediately became a leading 
member, was an able and fearless advocate of war of 1812, and a 
conscientious supporter of the administration of President Madi¬ 
son. His contemporaries at his first election were Bolling Hall, 
Geo, M. Troup and Howell Cobb. He. had not long been in Con¬ 
gress before he came within a few votes of being elected Speaker of 
the House. Afterwards, the Legislature of Georgia transferred him 
to the United States Senate, where he served with distinction until 
1817. In reference to his Congressional career, many of his con¬ 
temporaries have thought that the practical order of his mind, the 
wisdom of his views and the peculiar music of his voice contributed 

to render him one of the most attractive and effective speakers. 
Receiving the appointment of Governor of the Territory of Ala- 
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bama, in 1818, he removed to Autauga county. He discharged the 
duties of the office with great acceptability until the first election 
under the Constitution, in 1819, when he was chosen Governor 
over his opponent, Marmaduke Williams. Riding in the forest 
one day, his horse fell with him to the ground, and from the 
injury he received he never recovered. He died at his residence 
in July, 1820, in the fiftieth year of his age—calm, collected, peace¬ 
ful, surrounded by numerous friends and relatives. 

Governor Bibb was five feet ten inches in height, with an 
erect, but delicate frame and was exceedingly easy and graceful 
in his bearing. His interesting face bore the marks of deep thought 
and great intelligence. His eyes, of a dark color, were mild, yet 
expressive. No one ever lived, either in Georgia or Alabama, who 
was treated with greater degree of respect by all classes. Entirely 
free from that dogmatism and those patronizing airs, which charac¬ 
terize many of our distinguished men, he invariably treated the 
opinions of the humblest citizen with courtesy and respect. He 
was, however, a man of firmness, swaying the minds of men with 
great success, and governing by seeming to obey. His memory is pre¬ 
served in the name of a county in Georgia and one in Alabama. 

GEN. JOHN A. ELMORE, SR.—One of the first Justices of 
the Peace in Autauga, was a native of South Carolina, of the 
Legislature of which state, he had often been a respectable member. 
Not long after his removal to Alabama he represented this county 
in the Legislature which then set at Cahaba. He was a man of 
firmness and much good sense, and always delivered his opinion, 
even in common conversation in a distinct and loud voice, with that 
candor and honesty which characterized his conduct through life. 
He delighted in the sports of the chase, being a most successful 
and spirited hunter, and an agreeable companion in the many camp 
hunts, in which he engaged with his neighbors and friends. He 
died in 1822, at his residence near Coosawda, and his widow in 
1853. He raised a large family, one of whom P. H. Elmore repre¬ 
sented South Carolina in the United States Senate; R. H. Elmore 
was judge in Kansas, John A. Elmore a distinguished lawyer in 
Montgomery and Wm. A. Elmore in New Orleans. Albert Elmore, 
late clerk of the House of Representatives of Alabama and present 
Collector of Customs of Mobile; Mrs. Dixon H. Lewis, and the 
first wife of Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick. 
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james Jackson.—R emoved in 1818, from Georgia and 

settled in this county where he soon ranked with the leading men. 
He was elects a member of the first State Convention, and after¬ 
wards was several times an active and influential member of both 
branches of thz Alabama Legislature. He died the 19 of July, 
1832, at his residence within a few miles of that of Gen. Elmore. 
Nature had ddhe much for him. Although raised upon the frontiers 
of Georgia, aiho ag a rude population, and thrown upon the world 
with but litle Iheans, and still less education, he was decidedly earn¬ 
est in conversation and polite and polished in his manners. He was 
a most excellent and liberal neighbor, a most delightful fireside 
companion. Of his children, Gen. Crawford M. Jackson, was re¬ 
peatedly elected to the Legislature from Autauga, and at the ses¬ 
sion of 1857-58 was Speaker of the House; another, Absalom 
Jackson is onfc of the best citizens of the county and a prominent 
member of th^ Methodist Protestant church. 

WILLIAM RAIFORD PICKETT.—Was a native of Anson 
county, N. C., from whence he removed in 1818 to Autauga county 
and established himself as a planter and merchant. He was a 
member of th^ House of Representatives of the State from 1821 
to 1826; arid df the Senate from 1828 to 1834, and was three times 
a Democratic elector for President and Vice-President. In his 
legislative career, he was an active and influential member and 
was the origitf&tor of many salutary laws, some of which are still 
in force. Sterling honor and integrity characterized him through 
life. Perhaps, no one ever suppassed him in disinterested benevo¬ 
lence and charity, for he not only supported the poor and destitute 
around him, bht freely dispersed to them upon the highway. He 
was peculiarly remarkable for his wit and originality; the risable 
faculties of mtyre men have been aroused while in his company 
than in that of almost any other person. In his last illness, which 
resulted fatally, 20 September, 1850 he received marked attention 
from his neighbors and persons from all parts of the county who 
visited him in h\B afflication. His son, the late Col. A. J. Pickett, 
was the author of the History of Alabama, and a daughter was the 
wife of Mosely Baker late of Texas. 

HENRY BROWN.—Settled at Washington in 1819, and 
united his destiny with Autauga. No individual in the county was 
was extensively known and none had more the confidence of the 
people. In 1833, he was elected by the Legislature, Judge of the 
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county court, which office he held until it was changed to a 
court of Probate and then was chosen Judge of that court by the 
people. He continued as Probate Judge until May 1862, when he 
declined a candidacy for the office. Unimpeachable faithfulness 
characterized his administrations. 

BENJAMIN FITZPATRICK.—Although a native of Georgia, 
came to the county when quite a young man with his father. He 
chose the legal profession and during his practice he exhibited 
talents of a solid if not brilliant order. He filled the office of 
Solicitor with credit to himself and honor to the State. In 1841 
he was nominated as the Democratic candidate for Governor and 
elected without opposition and again re-elected in 1843. No occu¬ 
pant of that high office gave more general satisfaction to the people 
of the State. In 1852, he was appointed to the United States Sen¬ 
ate; elected at the session of 1853-54 for six years and occupied 
that position when Alabama seceded. 

GEN. EDMUND SHACKLEFORD.—One of the early set- 
tleis, in a military office had few equals and no superior in the coun¬ 
ty. His knowledge of military tactics had been acquired on the 
tented field. In the war of 1812, he acted as aid to Gen. New- : 
man in his campaign in the Creek nation. In the several engage¬ 
ments with the Indians, he achieved the reputation of a good officer 
and a brave soldier. For many years, he commanded a cavalry 
company in the county. In 1836, when the Creek Indians opened 
again a hostile attitude, he was ordered with his company to march 
to the nation. A regiment was formed at Line Creek, which 
elected him colonel. His command did good service during the 
continuance of hostilities. He resided in Kingston and though 
the decrepitude of age had left its mark upon him, yet a recurrence 
to the battle-field in which his life had been exposed for his coun¬ 
try’s cause, would make his eye to sparkle with all the animation 
that approaching strife would previously kindle. 

GEN. THOMAS S. WOODWARD.—A remarkable man in 
many respects and well known to the early settlers of a large por¬ 
tion of the State. Settled in the neighborhood of Washington in 
1818. In 1836 he removed to the Creek nation near Caleba battle 
ground, in which engagement he fought twenty-two years before. 
A few years ago, he published his “Reminiscences” which contain 
much information connected with the history of the Indian tribes 
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of Alabama and Georgia, constituting an invaluable contribution 
to history. He died in 1861 at an advanced age in Louisiana. 

DIXON HALL.—For many years occupied a prominent place 
in the county. He came from Hancock county, Georgia, and set¬ 
tled in Autauga about 1830. The political history of the county, 
from 1833 to 1847, is inseparably connected with him. A warm 
partisan, no pains were spared to place in the ascendency the party 
to which he belonged. Whoever opposed him, knew that he had 
a competitor whom a majority against tended only to give new 
energy. Serving, the .county as Representative, both in the House 
and Senate, he became perfectly familiar with the position of par¬ 
ties, and none could use a misstep or a bad vote of an opponent to 
a better advantage. 

DANIEL PRATT.—Is the pioneer of manufactures, not only 
in the county, but in South Alabama. After being engaged in gin 
making in Georgia, with the Griswolds for several years, he re¬ 
moved to Autauga in 1835, and established a gin factory at Mc¬ 
Neill’s Mills on Autauga creek. Six years afterwards, he selected 
the present village of Prattville, then a swamp for his business. 
His energy and enterprise enabled him to convert one of the most 
forbidding sites into a model town where a thrifty and industrious 
population has gathered and manufactures of various kinds are 
turned out. His gin factory, the largest in the world, his extensive 
cotton factory and his large flouring mills are known to all the 
State. His enterprises have rewarded him most handsomely, 
placing him in the front rank of the wealthy men of the county; 
and no man in the State has been more benevolent and charitable. 
He gives liberally to every good work; not only gives, but labors 
personally to advance every enterprise that promises good to his 
races. At his own expense, he erected a costly Methodist church 
in Prattville and subscribed largely for the construction of churches 
for other denomination. In 1861 he was elected to succeed Asbury 
C. Taylor, deceased, in the lower house of the State Legislature, 
where his experience and sound practical views were eminently 
beneficial. 

GENERAL CRAWFORD M. JACKSON. — Was a citizen 
whom the people of the county delighted to honor, whenever he 
would consent to serve them. Several times he was a. member of 
the House of Representatives of Alabama, of which he was elected 
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Speaker of the session of 1837-38. Personally of a retiring dispo¬ 
sition, he preferred the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of country 
life. Most of his time was spent on his plantation devoted to read¬ 
ing of which he was excessively fond. His genial nature, and well 
stored mind rendered him very companionable. He died in 1860 at 
his residence near Robinson Springs, in the prime of life. 

ALBERT JAMES PICKETT.—Known to fame as the “his¬ 
torian of Alabama . Was raised from boyhood in Autauga county 
and died at his residence near Autaugaville in 1859. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for kindness of heart and liberal disposition of means to 
the poor and destitute; he was the poor man’s friend. He sought 
no public office, having a natural and supreme disgust for the usual 
appliances to obtain one. Near the close of a well spent life, he 
devoted his talents, time and means to the production of a history 
of Alabama, his adopted State, which he successfully accomplished. 
In the preparation of this work he spared no expense or labor in 
getting the materials. Another work of history of a more extended 

character was projected by him but his life was not spared to com¬ 
plete it. 

POST OFFICES—Kingston, Prattville, Autaugaville, We- 
tumpka, Chestnut Creek, Independence, Milton, Calhoun. 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 

JUDGES OF COUNTY COURT-John Ashley, A. A. Mc¬ 
Whorter, Eli Terry and Henly Brown. 

JUDGES OF PROBATE COURT—Henly Brown and G. W. 
Benson. 

CLERKS OF COUNTY COURT-Benjamin Pearce, Jas. B. 
Mathews, Henly Brown, W. N. Thompson, Jr., and W. N. Thomp- 
son, Sr. 

CLERKS OF CIRCUIT COURT-Eli Ely, John Ashley, Ja¬ 
cob W. Durden, John G. Graham, Meshach P. Holman, A. C. 

Baker, J. J. G. Johnson, Alen G. Johnson, John Finneg-an 
McBirde. 

SHERIFFS J. P. House, Joe Tatum, Jordan Abbott, Ed- 
mund Shackleford, Alen Semple, S. P. Wallace, M. Clepper, James 
Clepper, John K. Terry, James A. Lawler, John Rucker. 
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Members of the General Assembly from Autauga County, from 
the date of its erection to date. 

Years Senate House of Representatives. 

1819. Howell Rose-Philip Fitzpatrick, Charles A. Dennis 

1820. Howell Rose-—Charles A. Dennis, James Jackson 

1821. Howell Rose-Wm. R. Pickett, Jno. A. Elmore, Sr. 

1822. Dunkin Sullivan—Philip Fitzpatrick 

1823. Dunkin Sullivan — Wm. R. Pickett 

1825. James Jackson-Robt. Broadnax, John McNeil 

1826. Jack Shackleford.. Robt. Broadnax, Eli Ely 

1827. Jack Shackleford-Robt. Broadnax, Eli Ely 

1828. Wm. Pickett_ 

1829. Wm. R. Pickett...Robt. Broadnax, William Hester 

1830. Wm. R. Pickett—Robt. Broadnax, Dixon Hall 

1831. Wm. R. Pickett—Robt. Broadnax, Dixon Hall 

1832. Wm. R. Pickett — Dixon Hall, Samuel S. Simmons 

1833. Wm. R. Pickett—Dixon Hall, Samuel S. Simmons 

1834. Robt. Broadnax—Wm. Burt, Jas. B. Robinson, S.S.Simmons 

1835. Robt. Broadnax—Dixon Hall, Benj. Davis, S. S. Simmons 

1836. Robt. Broadnax—J. P. Dejarnett, Benj. Davis, S.S.Simmons 

1837. S. S. Simmons_ 

1837. Robt. Broadnax.—J. P. Dejarnett, Benj. Davis, S.S. Simmons 

1838. S. S. Simmons—Dixon Hall, Thomas Hogg, Jno.W.Withers 

1839. S. S. Simmons.. 

1840. Dixon Hall-Benj. Davis 

1841. Dixon Hall-Wm. S. Morgan, John Steele 

1841. Dixon Hall-Benj. Davis, Absalum Doster 

1842. Dixon Hall--Wm. L. Morgan, John Mitchell 

1843. Wm. L. Yancey ...John Steele, Crawford M. Jackson 

1844. S. W. Harris..John Steele, Crawford M. Jackson 

1845. S. W. Flarris-John Steele, Crawford M. Jackson 

1846. S. W. Harris-John Wood, Crawford M. Jackson 

1847-48. John Wood_ Boling Hall 

1849-50. Seth P. Storrs.-John Wood, Boling Hall 

1851-52. Seth P. Storrs. C. C. Howard, Boling Hall 

1853-54. Thos. H. Watts .Boling Hall 

1855-56, A. C. Felder-C. M. Jackson 

1857-58. A, C. Felder-C. M. Jackson 

1859-60. A. C. Felder_Asbury C. Taylor 

1861. S. F. Rice-Daniel Pratt 
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Years Senate House of Representatives. 

1862. S. F. Rice-Daniel Pratt 

1863. S. F. Rice-Leonidas Howard 

1864. S. F. Rice-Leonidas Howard 

1865. A. C. Felder-C. G. Doster 

1866. A. C. Felder-C. G. Doster 

1867. A. C. Felder__C. G. Doster 
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MARTIN MARSHALL’S BOOK: HOMEMADE MEDICINE* 

(Continued from The Alabama Historical Quarterly, Winter Issue, 1940) 

Edited by Weymouth T. Jordan 1 

To make Quinine Pills 

Take a small quantity of Castile soap, rub it in a mortar, & 
if it is too dry add a few drops of water—then add quinine, suffi¬ 
cient, and form a pil (1) for every two grains of quinine—one to be 
taken every two hours. 

Liquid Laudanum 

Take of Purified Opium 1 ounce Spts. wine or Brandy, 1 Pint 
—Digest for eight days, frequently shaking the bottle, and then 
strain off the tincture— 

Apodeldoc 

Take of Castile soap powdered 3 ounces—Camphor 1 ounce 
Brandy 1 Pint—Digest the Soap in the Spirits by the fire until it 
is dissolved, and then add the Camphor— 

Itch Lotion— 

Take of Corrosive Sublimate 1 drachm, Crude Sal ammoniac 
2 Do. Water, 1 pint & a half, mix— 2 

Dr. Howard’s (?) diet drink for the yaws, or lame distemper— 

Take 2 purges of Jalap or Calomel in the course of a week, 
say, every third day, to cleanse the stomach & Bowels—Then begin 
with the diet drink consisting of—8 ounces Sars(a)parilla 8 ounces 
China brier root, or 2 oz. Gum guiacum—8 ounces of the root of 
Sassafras—all to be put in an iron pot with one gallon of water— 
Also 2 ounces of Crude antimony pulverized & put in a small linen 


*This edited material is part of that which the editor has located in connection 
with a study being made of plantation practices in the antebellum Alabama, black- 
belt. Research has been made possible through grants-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council, 

a For a discussion of the material used here, see the editor’s “Martin Marshall’s 
Book: Introduction,” The Alabama Historical Quarterly (Summer Issue, 1940), 
158-168. See also his “Martin Marshall’s Book: Household Hints,” ibid. (Fall 
•Issue, 1940), 318-330, and “Martin Marshall’s Book: Herb Medicine,” ibid. 
(Winter Issue,-1940), 443-459. 

a Marshall later wrote below this item that it was “too severe.” 
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bag, & hung in the pot—Cover the pot close, simmer it over a 
Slow fire down to half a gallon— 

A half pint of the liquor strained to be taken morning & even¬ 
ing—living very abstimiously while taking the drink—living al¬ 
together on Sassafras beer & bread or biscuit until the compaint is 
entirely eradicated—which perhaps will take 6 or 8 weeks, or 
more— 

The above is the only sure cure for the yaws, or lame dis¬ 
temper— 3 

Burns or Scalds. 

1 table spoonful of Honey—1 Do. Mutton suet, or Tallow- 
work it well together & add as much good rum as will bring it to 
the consistence of Salve. Wash the part with castile soap & warm 
water twice a day, and lay on a plaister (sic) of the above—Or 
mix about an equal quantity of Lout oil and Lime water, shake 
it well together and it will make a soap or linament, anoint the 
part with it. This is also good on inflammation of the Eye— 4 

Ointment for Tetters or Rheumatism. 

Take a handful of the root of Bearsfoot split fine, and the same 
quantity of the herb, Saint John wort—add water enough to cover 
it in a pot, Boil it to a Strong decoction—Then strain it and return 
the liquor into a clean pot, and add one pint of Neatsfoot Oil- 
Simmer out all the water set it off the fire & when cooled a few 
minutes add four table spoonsful of Spirits of Turpentine, and 


3 This prescription was not entirely satisfactory to Marshall. He believed it 
best to give “12 or 15 grs. Calomel miss 2 days repeat the calomel.” His personal 
diet drink consisted of Sarsaparilla, China brier root and Sassafras, 2 ounces of 
Gum Guiacum, and 8 ounces of three or four of the following: White Ash, 
Queen’s Delight, Indian Face, Cross Vine and Devil’s Bit. Of these he considered 
Sassafras, White Ash and Shumach to be the best. 


4 Other salves which Marshall used and which he thought to be beneficial were 
made of: honey and suet; meal and hyson tea; vinegar, spirits, and liniment; 
lard, molasses, and flour; eschalots and lard; elder tea, suet, sweet oil, and 
beeswax. At one place in his journal he wrote that his favorite salve was made 
as follows: “Take a large handful of Heart leaves, bruise them a little; put them 
into a Skillet; add water; boil them to get the strength of the leaves; Strain out 
the liquid; return it into a clean Skillet; Add about an equal quantity of Sweet- 
gum, Beeswax, Lard or Sweet oil which is better, and Sheep’s Tallow; (Other 
Tallow will do)-—Simmer it over a slow fire until the water is all evaporated; 
Then pour it in any small vessel to cool and keep for use^—” 
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shake it well together. When bottled Anoint the part once a day 
& rub it well in— 5 6 

Diet Drink, Alex Outlaw (?)—For Rheumatism, Cachexy, 

Dropsy, Cancerous ulcers, Ague & fever, Worms, etc. 

Take of walnut and Sassafras bark and Red root equal quan¬ 
tities—'Boil them in water until it is tolerably Astringent to the 
taste—Give from half a gill to a gill every hour until it purges, 
on the first day—Then give a sufficiency every day for three weeks 
to keep the bowels moderately laxative, unless the cure is per¬ 
formed in a shorter time, & continue longer if not cured in that 
time— 6 

Tobacco Ointment. 

To 1 quart of wine add one pound of good Tobacco, steep it 
24 hours then work it well in the wine and squeeze it out, then 
add a large handfull of pennyroyall and one pound of fresh butter, 
then stew out the wine, Strain it and bottle it for use. For rheu¬ 
matic or sciatic pains, rub the part affected night & morning. 

Recipe to Cure a sore leg— 

Take Cows urine and boil it down to a Jelly. Wash the sore 
night and morning with soap and warm water, then cover the sore 
with a plaister (sic) of the Jelly spread on a rag. If the bone is 
affected, cut the leg off, if necessary— 

Recipe for Tetter and Scald-Head. 

Put one pound of bark of the root of prickly-ash, one pound 
of the bark of dogwood, and one-quarter pound of the root of 
walnut, into three gallons of water. Boil to one gallon; strain 
this, and boil it to one quart. Wash the affected part with Castile 
soap, and apply the mixture once a day. 7 

Samson Snakeroot tea. 

The Samson Snakeroot tea made moderately strong and given 
in doses of from one to two teaspoonfuls (according to age) at 
intervals of half an hour until the skin becomes moist by gentle 


5 The recipe for this ointment was received on September 4, 1844, from a Mrs. 
Haughter, who was probably a neighbor of Marshall. 

“Another diet drink was made with prickly ash root bark, sassafras root bark, 
spicewood tops, golden rod weed, cross vine, wild horehound, water, molasses,, 
and cream of tartar. 

7 Unknown newspaper clipping. 
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perspiration: after which give a smaller dose, or at longer inter¬ 
vals, a few di ops of Spirit may be added—note—In giving the 
above tea, the object is to keep up a gentle perspiration, whereby 
the system is moderately relaxed, and the digestive powers restored 
—but should not be continued too lone— 

Basilicon ointment. 

Take of Rosin, or spt. Turpentine Si Beeswax, each one pound, 
Hogslard, one pound & a half. Malt them together by a slow fire,’ 
and strain the mixture while hot— 

Blistering Plaister (sic). 

Take of Wax, Rosin, Tallow, and Cantharides, each equal parts. 
Having melted the three first ingredients together, sprinkle and 
mix in the flies powdered, a little before they become firm. 

Febrifuge Powders 

Take of Ipecacuanha 20 Grains, or Tartar emetic 2 grains, & 
nitre 60 grains. Mix, divide into six doses for an adult—give a 
dose every two or three hours— 

Charcoal Powder. 

Put lumps of charcoal a second time into the fire, until they 
are red hot; then take them out, and as soon as they become cool, 
blow off the external ashes, & immediately reduce them to a fine 
powder, which should be kept in a corked bottle. 

This powder is admirable for correcting bad breath, as well as 
arresting progress of mortification— 

Tincture of Rhubarb 

Take of Rhubarb, three ounces ; Lesser cardamon seeds, or 
Ginger, bruised, half an ounce Brandy, or Rum, two pints. Digest 
for 8 or 10 days, and then strain. Dose, a tablespoonfull every 

two hours until the body become(s) moderately loose—for adults 
—children in proportion. 

Tincture of Bark 

i 

Take of Peruvian bark, powdered 2 ounces, orange peel, & 
blacksnake root, each oz. Brandy, or Rum, 2 Pints. Digest'for 
8 or 10 days, and strain— 

Ointment to cure a scald head, or Tetter. 

To half a pint of new Tar, add one teaspoon full of Copperas, 
one Do, of Gun powder, and one Do. of roll brimstone, all beaten 
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fine—Mix them well in a skillet—then take as much old Bacon 
with the skin, from the back part of a hogs neck, as will make half 
a pint of grease. Slice the bacon and hold it over a blaze of fat 
lightwood splinters so as to burn up the bacon and drip the grease 
into the mixture in the skillet then simmer it over a slow fire 
until it is fit for ointment, stir(r)ing it well—Anoint the part af¬ 
fected every morning, and keep it covered with a cloth until cured— 
Food for Children with Bowel Complaints. 

We have often made use in our family of a simple kind of 
diet which we can recommend as excellent in this ailment. It is 
water crackers and loaf sugar rolled together to a powder and eaten 
dry. It will be found quite palatable, and children will eat it 
eagerly after they are thoroughly disgusted with rice, tapioca, and 
all the other tasteless food usually allowed in such cases. 8 

To make a Tincture of Iron rust. 

Take a quantity of nails or bits of iron and put them in a 
trough or tub with sand and water, then stir them briskly with a 
brush broom until they are clean and bright: then spread them 
on a plank or board and wash them clean of the sand: then let 
the iron lie for a week or longer, when it will be covered with a 
yellow rust: then lay them in an iron pot as open and loose as 
possible, and pour in as much wine vinegar as will cover them: 
if you have not wine vinegar, or apple vinegar that is very good, 
add to a gallon of the vinegar one table spoonful of Muriatic ascid 
(stc) (spirit of sea salt) let it stand in the pot four or five weeks, 
filling it up once a week as much as the vinegar evaporates: Then 
take out the Iron, and boil the vinegar about twenty minutes or 
half an hour, then take it off the fire and add one table spoonful 
of copperas, skim it clean, and set away to cool until the next day, 
let the pot be turned to one side so as not quite to run over—Clear 
off the scum with a quill or feather, then strain it through cloth, 
and put it in a bottle or jug for use—If half a pint of French 

brandy be added to a gallon it will preserve it good any length 
of time— 

Dose, one table spoonful in a glass of l /z pint of water to be 
taken once or twice a day—Pills to be taken of equal parts of 
Silkweed root and comphrey root beat fine, two or three to be 


“Unknown newspaper clipping. 
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taken twice a day—In violent cases drink Comphrey tea freely— 
The above to cure the fluosalbus or whites— 

Tincture of Alloes 

Succotorium Alloes, 1 oz. Liquorice 2 oz. coriander seeds J4 
oz. Gin 1 pint—digest in a bottle for a week, shaking the bottle 
frequently, then strain. The dose for a child is a teaspoonful every 
morning, for an adult two tablespoonfuls, with half the quantity 
of a strong decoction of Carolina pink root. 

Charcoal Poultice. 

To Yz pound of oatmeal cataplasm, add 2 ounces of . . . fresh 
burnt charcoal finely pounded and sifted. Mix the whole well 
together, & apply it to foul ulcers & venereal sores: the fetid 
smell & unhealthy appearance of which it speedily destroys. 

Gargle for thrush. 

Take 2 drachms of Borax, 1 oz. of honey of roses, and 7 oz. 
of rose water. To be used three or four times a day-— 

Gargle for sore throat. 

Take a decoction of dogwood bark, 7 oz. tincture of myrrh 
2 drachms, purified nitre, 2 drachms. Make into a gargle. 0 

Astringent injection. 

To restore tone to the parts, it will be necessary three or four 
times a day, to inject a portion of the following mixture, by means 
of a syringe. 

Rub together in a mortar, white vitriol 1 dr. sugar of lead, 
10 grains, water, 2 drachms. Mix the whole with a pint of dis¬ 
tilled water. Roseleaf tea will answer—Another—Mix 1 drachm 
of powdered alum, with 1 pint of tea of oak bark—Inject as above. 

Prevention, Females afflicted with this disorder should by no 
means indulge into too free use of tea, or other warm Slops of a 
relaxing nature. They should sleep on a mat(t)ress, rise early, & 
take such exercise as may be convenient, and if possible, on horse¬ 
back. Cold bathing should be used as often as convenient. In 
winter a flannel shirt ought to be worn. 


°In case of inflammatory sore throat, Marshall used a gargle made of 2 drams 
each of nitre and honey and 6 ounces of rose water. 
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Pleurisy, Tobacco Poultice, for Pai**"* 

To one part of tobacco add thre e P^rts Q f corn meal, knead it 
with water into dough and bake it 0 # a Saddle, Split the cake, and 
apply it as warm as can be borne to Pained part, and when it 
grows cold, repeat if necessary— 

Poppy Tea— 

Take one of the dry heads & aft er rising- out the seed, boil the 
pod in a little water—Give a child muter three months old, one 
fourth part—and in proportion to ofl e 

Pills for Rheumatism. 

Take of guaicum (gum resin) ^ Powder & Soap, equal parts, 

. 1 drachm, essential oil of juniper b err r* 4 drops, make into 28 
pills; take 2 four times a day—The S^monium ointment (James¬ 
town or Jimson weed) is the best onward application. 10 

Anti-emetics. 

Take of, Table salt, 3 ounces. African cayene 1 oz. Vinegar, 
best quality, 1 quart—Mix and bottle for use. Dose—one table¬ 
spoonful, or less, once in from 1 5 to 30 *Uitiutes, according to the 
emergency of the symptoms. A ve r y common & ready way to 
make it, is to take a heaping teaspoo^ul of each, of salt & cayenne 
pepper, and add to it a tea cupful of vinegar. The most com¬ 
mon name for this compound is pepper Saq C e. It is an excellent 
application to painful parts, such as rti^Umatism, headache, in¬ 
flammatory bruises, sprains, and to palsied limbs, etc. etc. 

Simple Tincture of Myrrh. 

Take of, Myrrh ... 12 oz. Capsid - * • 1 oz. Pleach or cherry 
kernels, 2 oz. Brandy, or alcohol—1 Gallon—Pulverize the myrrh 
& capsicum, & digest ten days in a hot Sun heat, strain or filter. 
For internal use in cases of dysentery, of mortification, the above 
is the best made with brandy—and witK alcohol for external use. 
The simple tincture of myrrh is a very valuable family medicine: 
useful for worms, pains in the stomal, o°lic, headache, etc. Dose, 
from one to four teaspo(o)nsful, or even more in violent cases. 


10 On July 27, 1837, an unknown physician advised Marshall to mix an appli¬ 
cation for rheumatism equal portions of mustard ar *d flour of sulphur, and to 
take it in syrup three or four times a day. 
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Syrup for Dysentery— 

Rhubarb & wild cherry bark, a handful, water one pint; four 
tablespoonsfull of sugar; simmer a while. Dose—Dive a table 
spoonful every fifteen minutes, until the pain ceases. Make it 
fresh every day, and add a little brandy. The above is said to be 
infallible. 

Essence of Bergamot. 

In doses of one or two drachms (mixed with honey) has been 
found to be efficacious in destroying the tape, and also the long 
round worm. 

Lotion for Scorbutic ulcers— 

Mix from 1 to 2 drachms of muriatic acid (Spirit of Salt) with 
a pint of water.—Or, dissolve y 2 an ounce of potash (Saltpetre) 
in half a pint of common vinegar, with which cleanse the ulcers 
in question. 11 

Erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire. 

Take 4 table spoonsful of Camphorated spirits (rum is best), 
1 Teaspoonful Salammoniac—(crute)—*4 Teaspoonful Laudanum. 
Mix, and apply to the part as often as it becomes dry—Rum & 
Chalk—Good—tried , 12 

Soda Powders. 

Tartaric Acid 24 grains (To be mixed on) White paper. Bi¬ 
carb: Soda 30 grains (To be mixed on) Blue Paper. 

Put the contents of the white paper in one tumbler, and that 
of the Blue paper in another, add five or six tablespoonsful of cold 
water to each, and as soon as the powders are dissolved, pour one 
to the other, and drink immediately while effervescing—you may 

add a little sugar with the powders in the white paper, if you 
choose. 


Ulcers were also treated with “The bottom leaves of the common meadow 
sorrel” beaten “into a smooth pulp.” 

Beneath this prescription from an unknown doctor is written the date 
March 17th 51, Marshall also used the following ointments for erysipelas! 
alum, sugar of lead, vinegar, and water; dunghill and oatstraw; Blue mass, 
rhubarb, and elder leaf tea; and honey and whiskey applied on a cloth. At one 
place in his journal he also wrote: “Rum & Chalk has given the most immediate 
relief when applied to my leg—M. M. 1851.” 
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Neutral Mixture. 

Carb: Potash 15 grains, dissolve in J4 oz. water—Lime Juice 
& water equally mixed 1 oz. Mix and drink in the state of effer¬ 
vescence. The above taken every two hours is an excellent remedy 
in fevers from cold. To sweat—etc. 

Recipe for a Cold in the Head. 

Epsom Salts—1 ounce—Pepper tea ounce—Water—8 

ounces. Taken at one dose. 

For Ear Ache— 

Pulv. Ipecac: 12 grains—warm water 4 ounces—To be taken 
an hour before bed time—A certain cure says Dr, D. 

Recipe for Cholera, Diarrhea, Dysentery, and fluxes generally of 
the Bowels—* 

Elixir Paregoric 2 ounces—Tincture of Kino 1 ounce—Tinc¬ 
ture of Rhubarb 1 ounce—Spirits of Camphor 1 ounce—Mix, and 
take a table Spoonful two or three times a day. Or in urgent cases, 
half a Spoonful two or three times a day. Or in urgent cases, half 
a Spoonful after each Watery evacuation until the bowels are 
quieted. 

When much thirst exists, with fever, etc. indicating Inflamma¬ 
tion of the bowels, the above should be considerably diluted—In all 
cases a moderate quantity of water should be added to each dose. 
After the mixture has taken effect, a small dose of Calomel will be 
found extremely serviceable—In ordinary cases a Teaspoonful of 
the mixture will be sufficient—(for adults). 

Alteration Pills. 

In flux of the bowels: 3 grains Blue Mass, & 4 grains dovers 
powder in each pill: One pill to be taken every two or three hours, 
as may be required. 

Ointment for Rheumatic Pains. 

Take of Jimson blooms, or leaves, or both together, one gallon. 
Tobacco, two ounces; Red pepper 15 or 20 pods; beat the Jimson 
fine; put all the above in a pot, with one gallon of water; boil down 
to one quart; strain it, and return the liquid into the pot, and add 
a pint and a half of lard; simmer the water out slowly, and the 
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ointment is made. Rub the part affected well before the fire every 
night, or night and morning, until cured . 13 

Recipe for preparing the Whooping Cough Cordial for private 
family use. 

Take four ounces of the dry root, or six ounces of the fresh 
root of the Asarium Carradiusis (Commonly called wild ginger, 
Colts foot etc. Bruise it into a coarse powder, and pour one pint 
of boiling water upon it in a tin or other vessel; place it by the 
fire that it may be kept hot, but not boiling, for three hours, 
keeping the vessel closely covered all the time; then Strain off 
the liquor through coarse linen or Cotton, pressing the mass well 
to obtain all the strength; Then add to the liquor as much loaf 
sugar as it will dissolve, from one to two pounds. 

Take a quarter of an ounce of Cochineal, bruise it to a coarse 
powder, and add to it one eighth of an ounce of Salts of Tartar, 
pour upon this one gill of boiling water, Stir it a few minutes 
and strain through thin coarse flannel, and add the liquor to the 
above, Stirring it well and set it aside to cool—Keep it in bottles 
closely stopped, in a cool Cellar for use. It is much more effectual 
in this way than when put up to keep a long time. 

Directions for use—To a child under six months, half a tea¬ 
spoonful, Six to twelve months, a tea spoonfull—from one to two 
years, one and a half teaspoonful—two to five years, two teaspoons- 
ful at a dose, to be given once an hour, once in two hours, once 

in three hours, or once in four hours according to the severity of 
the disease. 

Diet: Should be as near as possible that of bread and milk— 
If the child have ( sic ) looseness, rice water or rice and milk—very 
little animal food—If the child be still at the breast, let it take the 
breast moderately; not too often nor too> much at the time. 

Be very careful that you obtain the true Asarium Carradiusis, 
as in some parts of the country other plants are called Colts foot— 
The true' Asarium has a taste very much resembling ginger—'The 
leaves aie nearly round, somewhat kidney shaped, and only two 
leaves evei grow from the same crown—The leaves grow from the 


Marshall received the method for preparing this ointment from a Mrs. Smith 

of Conecuh county, Alabama. Her county adjoins Monroe county, in which 
Marshall lived. 
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Crown of the root at the ground. The plant grows in shady places 
in the woods, in hills, and mounta(i)nous places, on the banks of 
streams, etc. 14 

Directions for using the ground root of Sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla Root ounce Boiling water 1 pint. Let it stand 
in a covered vessel two hours; then strain and sweeten with Sugar 
or Syrup. The entire Pint should be drank (sic) during the day. 
Elixir Paregoric. 

Oil of Anise Y 2 oz., Benzoic acid Y 2 oz.—Powdered opium 
% oz., Camphor 8 scruples, Powdered Cochineal y 2 oz., Spirits 
of wine J4 Gallon, Water ^4 Gallon. Mix. 15 

For a Cough— 

Take vinegar of Squills 2 ounces Paregoric—1 ounce—Gum 
water 1 ounce. Mix and take a teaspoonful in a cup of well sweet¬ 
ened holley tea whenever the cough is urgent 10 

Poultice of Beachtree leaves. 

A poultice of Beachtree leaves, will in a few applications, take 
out a fever, and reduce the swelling in any limb, occasioned by a 
bruise, or sore—and water in which the leaves have been boiled, 
is an excellent wash for ulcers, or a fistula. 11 

Aperient Pills— 

Take of Alloes—120 Grains Rhubarb—120 Do. Ipecacuanha—- 
60 Do. Jalap—60 Do. Gamboge—60 Do. Red pepper—30 Do. 
Grind them fine in a mortar, wet with Spirits, & work it like mak¬ 
ing dough, and then roll out into pills of common size. Dose, 
from two to Six taken at any time. These pills are anti-dyspeptic; 
the person using these pills, can eat and drink what they (sic) 
please, and if the pills dont work them, they wont hurt—they are 
best taken at night. 


u This recipe was obtained from an unknown person living in Columbus, 
Georgia, and Marshall wrote the date “Oct.r 6th 1851” beneath it in his journal. 

16 This cure was received from an unknown doctor. Another prescription for 
a cough, given Marshall by a Dr. Wright, on September 24, 1845, was: “Take 
new Tar and the yolk of an egg, equal quantity, mix them well together with 
brown Sugar about the quantity of the other—Take the amount of two or three 
pills, three or four times a day, or what will lie on the point of a case knife.” 

17 Marshall learned of this poultice from a friend. He then tried it and 
approved it. 
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For a fresh Cut. 

Apply Balsam Capivi twice a day,—Balsam Firs better—An 
excellent Ointment for healing is made with an equal quantity 
of the Balsam, and honey ; or equal quantities of Balsam Capivi, 
honey and mutton Suet—A solution of Blue Vitriol made of mod¬ 
erate strength, to -which may be added a little honey if you choose, 
is a good application to destroy fungus, or proud flesh. First, 
cleanse the sore, if foul, with warm water & soap—Secondly, wet 
it with the solution of Blue vitriol, and then apply the Balsam- 

Black Wash for Syphilitic Sores, etc. 

To 8 ounces of Lime water, add % oz. of Calomel—wash the 
sores with the liquid, and then rub some of the sediment on twice 
a day—■ 

Cholic in Children. 

Take of Tincture of Assafetida (sic), one part, Paregoric 
Elixir, two parts, mix For a child a month old, dose, Six drops, 
in a little sweetened water—and in proportion to the age. 

Indigestion or Dyspepcia (sic )— 

Take 1 quart of clean Hickory ashes, and half a pint of clean 
Soot, put it into a, Jug, with One Gallon of water, and shake it 

often—After three or four days a wine glass full to be taken three 
times a day. 18 

Sedlitz Powders. 

Take of Rochelle Salt, 2 drachms; carbonate of Soda, 25 
grains; tartaric acid, 20 grains. Dissolve the two first in a tumbler 
of water, then add the latter, and swallow without loss of time_ 

Eye Water. 

Take of Sugar of Lead, 30 grains, White vitriol 40 grains, 
clear water, or rose leaf tea, which is better, one pint—Mix. After 
the sediment is formed, pour off the clear liquor, with which wash 
the eyes repeatedly during the day, and at bed time apply a thick 
fold of linen or cotton rag moistened with it over the eyes... 10 


18 Below this item Marshall wrote: “Dr, C. L. for Eliz-h” One of Marshall’s 
daughters was named Elizabeth; this prescription was probably for her. 

19 0ther treatments for the eyes used by Marshall were made of: eggs and 
sugar of lead; eel oil and buzzard down; parsley leaves and the white of an egg; 

lou oil and lime water ; rotten apples, alum curd and sassafras; and lard, molasses 
and oil. 
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Ointment of Bearsfoot, etc. For Rheumatism. 

Take two grasps of the root of Bearsfoot, and one of Saint 
Johns-wort—Split the roots—Boil them together in water until 
you get out the strength—Then strain it, and after cleansing the 
pot return the decoction, and add a pint of Neetsfoot oil—Simmer 
it slowly until the water is all out—set it off the fire and add two 
table Spoonsful of Spirits of turpentine to each pint of the oil, 
and shake it well together in a bottle. Anoint the part affected 
every night and morning by rubbing the ointment in well with 
the hand, before a fire—The part should be kept covered with 
flannel. Also, Fill a bottle one thirdfull with the Sliced roots of 
Bearsfoot, and fill it with Whiskey—Take a wine glassful! at night 
and morning until cured. 



